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The Editor Previews 


This Issue 


TERTAINING” and “informative” are 
adjectives that can properly be ap- 
plied to Oscar article on 
Sholem Asch~-and perhaps “provoca- 
tive,” too. Those who know Asch’s works 
will enjoy reading one of the few critical 
discussions of his whole output. Those 
who do not know them will find a new al- 
cove of twentieth-century literature un- 
veiled. Cargill's estimate is sanely sympa- 
thetic. 


In all the voluminous literature of re- 
medial instruction in reading, LAWRENCE 
O. Lospety’s paper on “A Classic as 
Reading Material for Retarded Readers” 
is, so far as the editor knows, really 
unique. His report is valuable as evidence 
of the practicability of using better mate- 
rial than is usually offered retarded read- 
ers, and it also gives some good tips on 
methods of teaching poor students. 


Those who have heard or read ROBER1 
C. Poo.ry will need little urging to at- 
tack his address provocatively called 
“Where Are We At?’ It sketches the 
history of the teaching of English and 
then discusses what we are doing and 
should do. Statesman-like in its grasp. 


Teachers in the senior high school will 
find WEATHERBY ENbDkEs’ 
etry in the Junior High School” has 
something for them too, especially if they 
are teaching classes with the usual large 
percentage of students allergic to poetry. 
rhe principles of teaching are the same, 
though the applications may be modified 
to hit the age, abilities, and tastes of stu- 
dents. 


Note that ENGELBERT J. NEWMAYER’S 
topic is “Teaching Certain Understand- 


ings about Language.’’ The understand- 
ings he chooses are those most commonly 
named by semanticists. His contribution 
is in making students really understand 
these ideas. 


FRANCES Brown's “Students Consider 
Their Futures’ is about vocational 
guidance in the English class. That is 
not new, but she did it well, with some 
details that may be helpful; and she 
tells it well. 


The “Round Table” this month is es- 
pecially important. There will be more 
later about teaching high school students 
how to attack new words, but MARJORIE 
H. Tuvrston’s “The Long and the 
Short of It’? will give anyone unfamiliar 
with school “‘phonics’’ a good start. 

The editor has received more commen- 
dations of his own exposition of group 
work printed in the Journal several years 
ago than of any other paper he ever 
wrote. It met a felt need. BERNICE IN- 
GALL PautL’s “Group Participation in 
Theme-writing”’ deals more thoroughly 
with one application of the group method 
of instruction. 

Infectious, and justified, enthusiasm 
characterizes “‘The English Class and the 
Library” by MyrtLe BLANK. Her expe- 
rience is unique only in its details, but it 
is more uncommon than it should be. 


In the September School Review Har- 
old Anderson’s ‘‘Report and Comment” 
asserts vigorously that teachers must 
vive constructive attention to the mass 
media of communication. Several items 
of information useful in this connection 
appear in our “Report and Summary” 
this month. 
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with eighth, ninth, and tenth grade stu- 
dents. It is class tested and the result of 
a long study of spelling problems. It 
classifies these words into the funda- 
mental spelling groups, gives the rules 
that apply and the special exceptions. 
The workbook contains plenty of drill, a 
personal error spelling list, and accom- 
plishment tests. Its use will eliminate 
most if not all of the common spelling 
errors 
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Sholem Asch: Still Immigrant and Alien 


OSCAR CARGILL' 


I 


I AM told,’”’ wrote Ellen Glasgow in 
1938, “that excellent American novels 
are written in Yiddish’’; but, had she 
been pressed, it is doubtful if she could 
have named these excellent novels or 
their talented authors. Nor, probably, 
could nine-tenths of the professional 
writers in this country have done so 
either. Yet one book by the most distin- 
guished of these Yiddish novelists had 
been in translation for twenty years, and 
the author, Sholem Asch, had been the 
subject of newspaper notoriety before 
that when his play The God of Vengeance 
had been banned in New York and its 
leading actor, Rudolph Schildkraut, had 
been fined. As recently as 1933 his trilogy 


Three Cities had been on the best-seller 


lists. 


adopted America but America had not 
adopted Asch. Even today, when he is 
well known, that event has not occurred. 
He is in no anthology of American litera- 
ture, and, when our prominent writers 
are enumerated, his name is never men- 
tioned. This, despite such facts as his es- 
tablished residence here in 1910, his nat- 

* Washington Square College of Arts and Sci- 


ences, New York University; editor, Whitman’s The 
W ound-Dresser and Leaves of Grass. 


The truth is that Sholem Asch had 


uralization in 1920, and the composition 
of all his important works, save possibly 
his early plays, in this country. Lest it be 
hastily concluded that Asch’s race and 
language are responsible, it should be 
pointed out, first, that we have never ac- 
cepted as a contributor to our culture a 
man who has not written in our language. 
Crévecceur might seem an exception, but 
his Letters from an American Farmer were 
originally issued in English. Ludwig 
Lewisohn campaigned for Franz Daniel 
Pastorius without effect, as did Grace 
King for Charles Etienne Gayarré, and 
Albert Faust for Charles Sealsfield. Sec- 
ond, although America clings to her ex- 
patriates—her Jameses, her Eliots, and 
her Pounds—she does not accept her lit- 
erary immigrés. A little cordiality might 
have made Rudyard Kipling an Ameri- 
can writer; Molnar, Werfel, and Auden, 
whose residence here runs into years and 
in one instance includes citizenship, have 
not been welcomed to the ranks of our 
authors. Hospice is not literary accept- 
ance, and the curious reserve which ex- 
tends the one and denies the other is 
folkish and provincial. Last refuge for 
free and creative minds, America con- 
ceivably may become the nurse of home- 
less genius when she becomes cosmopoli- 
tan enough to accept as her own the out- 
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cast children of Zagreb, Orel, and 
Mozhaisk. 

If, as we become more cosmopolitan, 
we cling to the epithet “‘American”’ for 
our literature, the foremost nominee for 
adoption should be Sholem Asch. Born 
in Kutno, Poland, on November 1, 1880, 
Sholem was tenth among the fifteen chil- 
dren of Moishe and Malka Asch. Despite 
this heavy family burden, Moishe Asch, 
a small businessman, found the means to 
snd this especially quick, bright-eyed 
boy irregularly to Hebrew schools and 
eventually to a rabbinical college in War- 
saw. But Sholem, despite the strong at- 
traction of religion, had that deeper in- 
terest in humanity itself that draws a 
writer inevitably into his vocation, and 
long before he was twenty he was making 
efforts to be published. Reuben Brainnin, 
the publisher, recalls receiving ungram- 
matical effusions in Hebrew from Asch 
when the latter was only sixteen. Shortly 
after this, however, the would-be author 
made the acquaintance of Yitzchok Lei- 
bush Peretz, to whom he showed verses 
that he had written in Hebrew. Peretz, 
who himself had scribbled in Polish and 
Hebrew before becoming the foremost 
writer in Yiddish in the world, asked 
Asch to produce some of the writings 
which the latter confessed to have com- 
posed in that tongue. Once Peretz had 
seen these, he recognized the youth's ex- 
ceptional gifts and accepted him as a 
protégé. Aided by his master and his 
master’s friends, Asch began to publish 
in the Yiddish newspapers of his native 
land. In 1904 he achieved a genuine suc- 
cess among his own people with The 
Little Town, a picture of a Polish Cran- 
ford on the Vistula, though the charac- 
ters are more robust and certainly more 
carnal than those in Mrs. Gaskell’s story. 
He repeated his success with Wealthy 
Reb Shlome, the chief interest in which 
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today lies in the fact that the protagonist 
was “blown up,” in the photographic 
sense, from Sholem Asch’s father. Numer- 
ous efforts in dramatic form were cli- 
maxed by The God of Vengeance, a play in 
which a Jewish procurer tries in vain to 
protect his daughter from the influence 
of the brothel which he maintains. This 
Yiddish version of Mrs. Warren's Profes- 
sion, played in Warsaw, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and New York, brought world re- 
nown to the author. In 1907, the year of 
the triumph of his play, Asch began a 
novel on the life of Christ which was to 
enshrine his conviction that the Jewish 
and Christian faiths are different expres- 
sions of one culture, but lack of prepara- 
tion forced him to lay aside this work. 
Thirty years were to be partially con- 
sumed in study for it, however, before he 
issued The Nazarene in 1939. Meanwhile, 
Asch, who had married Matilda Spira in 
1901, was asking himself not merely if 
unhappy Poland, subject to all sorts of 
terrors since the revolution of 1905 (with 
which he had been sympathetic), was the 
best place to write, but if it were the best 
place to bring up four young children. 
America, if not the best place, seemed a 
better one, and he came to this country 
in the last year of the great migration of 
the Polish Jews. 

Jewish friends had helped Asch to pub- 
lish in Warsaw; they now helped him in 
New York. Chief among these new 
friends was Abraham Cahan, editor of 
the Jewish Daily Forward. Cahan, later 
known to English readers for The Rise of 
David Levinsky (1917), a memorable pic- 
ture of East Side life, had long since in- 
augurated the policy of printing the best 
Yiddish poetry and Yiddish fiction in his 
newspaper with the object of raising the 
level of appreciation among his readers. 
This policy and Cahan’s long term of edi- 
torship worked to Sholem Asch’s advan- 
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SHOLEM ASCH: 


tage. Two efforts were made to popular- 
ize Asch with English readers—one in 
1918 and another in 1930~—-before Three 
Cities was successfully promoted in 1933; 
had he had to wait for these, he would 
have had a very sorry time of it. But 
Cahan bought and serialized a story of an 
immigrant’s impressions of this country, 
entitled To America, in 1911, the year 
after Asch’s arrival. In regular sequence 
thereafter Asch’s novels appeared in the 
Forward—a fact that guaranteed the 
novelist not only a good income but the 
largest single audience that he could get 
in Yiddish, upward of a quarter of a mil- 
lion readers. Popularity achieved through 
the Forward led to his newspaper serials 
being published at the close of their runs 
in book form in Yiddish and German. In 
this form his sales abroad outdistanced 
his sales in America. 
II 

The works of Sholem Asch fall conven- 
iently into three categories: (1) plays, 
short stories, and novels on the lot of the 
Jew in Europe; (2) short stories and 
novels on Jewish life in New York City; 
and (3) tracts and a fictional trilogy to 
establish the common cultural and moral 
matrix of the Jewish and Christian 
faiths. The only book that will not yield 
to this patterning is Song of the Valley 
(1939), which tells of the heartbreaking 
struggle of a band of pioneers, largely 
Muscovite Jews, to drain a portion of the 
great Jordan swamp in Palestine and to 
establish a community there. Asch is not 
a propagandist for Zionism in this slight 
novel; on the contrary, his objectivity is 
notable and suggests a sympathy for 
those already committed to the move- 
ment rather than a desire to make con- 
verts. The heat and muck, the flies and 
fever, the discomfort and suffering, as he 
describes them, are not inducements to 
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enlistment. When one recalls the impor- 
tunate Zionist campaigns in New York in 
the late thirties, it is obvious that Song of 
the Valley was no mere excursion; it was 
a compulsive novel in the psychoana- 
lyst’s sense. 

Of the works in English witha European 
setting, aside from The God of Venge- 
ance, at which we have already glanced, 
Mottke the Thief, Salvation, Three Cities, 
and The War Goes On appear to be the 
most rewarding for the American reader. 
Originally a novel in Yiddish, Mottke the 
Thief (1916) was transformed into a play 
by its author to become his second best 
production in this genre. The thief, a 
man of no squeamishness or scruples, 
falling in with a troupe of vagabond en- 
tertainers, takes a great fancy to Marie, 
the rope dancer, who, however, has an- 
other admirer in Kanarik, a panderer. 
Mottke slays this man and elopes with 
Marie to Warsaw. Armed with Kanarik’s 
passport, Mottke himself becomes a 
panderer with a string of girls and as- 
sumes something of the character of 
Kanarik. Transformed, however, by a 
new love for a pure young woman, 
Mottke sells his girls and finds honest 
employment, only to be picked up by the 
police who have trailed him for his crime. 
Notable for its picture of the Warsaw 
slums, Mottke the Thief raised some indig- 
nation among the Jews because of the 
portrayal of its protagonist. It was con- 
tended that no Jew could be like Mottke 
or, for that matter, like Yekel, the father 
in The God of Vengeance. Asch has never 
commented on the relative amount of 
villainy among his people, but he has al- 
ways found scoundrels enough to coun- 
terpoise his better motivated characters, 
and he has not hesitated to use them. 
This was one of his special merits as a 
writer when he was addressing only a 
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Jewish audience. In this sense he is al- 
most as anti-Semitic as Shakespeare. 
Salvation (1934) contains one of Asch’s 
best character studies, that of the holy 
Jew, Jechiel, rabbi of the Psalm Fellow- 
ship. The story is set in Poland and cov- 
ers approximately the middle fifty years 
of the nineteenth century. Father and 
older brother belong to the Chassidim 
sect and have pledged their lives to the 
study of the Law, while it is the accepted 
thing for the mother to struggle in the 
market place, where she has a stall, for 
their support. Jechiel is also to be dedi- 
cated to the male vocation, until his un- 
fitness is definitely established. He roves 
in the fields and woods, and gets lost, like 
a normal boy; he helps his mother with 
her heavy bundles at the market--he 
does this so often during her illness (while 
the others are away studying under a 
famous rabbi) that he falls behind in his 
Talmud lessons and is expelled from 
school. Though to his young mind kind- 
lier answers have already been suggested 
to the problems of life than those given 
by the Chassidim, he never doubts that 
a spiritual vocation is the only proper 
calling for a Jewish boy; and, forced to 
take his mother’s place as her condition 
becomes graver, he is exalted by admjs- 
sion into a “Psalm Fellowship,” com- 
posed of workers who meet after hours to 
study the Psalms. Pinched by his own 
poverty, Jechiel nevertheless now begins 
those acts of simple charity that win him 
the love of the common people and mark 
him off from the holy ones among the 
Chassidim, whose purity is maintained 
by the exalted aloofness of their contem- 
plation of God. Going to fetch his father 
back so that he may say farewell to his 
wife on her deathbed, Jechiel meets a 
notable example of the latter in Rabbi 
Mendele, whom Asch draws with horri- 
bly deft touches; when the father at last 
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dares to ask this teacher for permission 


to depart, his wife is dead. 

Jechiel, following his mother’s death, 
becomes the tutor of the children of an 
innkeeper in a distant place. Here his 
reputation for holiness increases,and here 
he marries Reisel, the handsome daugh- 
ter. Sent away to study, he returns on 
one occasion to find the inn in terror, 
two armed Polish noblemen hammering 
at the door of his wife’s bedroom. His 
father-in-law has been floored by the 
drunken scoundrels, and all that Jechiel 
can interpose is prayer. But when the 
door is burst open, Reisel is gone through 
a window, aided by an old Catholic 
whom Jechiel had befriended, and help 
arrives in the form of the irascible and 
unpredictable local count. Because Rei- 
sel’s escape is elaborated into an answer 
to his prayer by the common people, his 
reputation for the miraculous increases, 
and he is always beset by petitioners to 
whom he attempts to give spiritual con- 
solation and sane advice. Yielding on one 
occasion to a reformed sinner who is 
childless, Jechiel impulsively promises 
the man a child; it is for this, he believes, 
that God takes his own child and wife 
from him, for Reisel dies in childbirth. 
Wandering in sorrow, he is overtaken by 
the news that his prophecy has been ful- 
filled—his petitioner has a daughter 
whom, in gratitude, he has named Reisel. 
Eighteen years pass, filled with service 
on Jechiel’s part, during which the girl 
Reisel becomes a most desirable woman, 
But to the horror of the Jewish commu- 
nity she becomes infatuated with a 
young Catholic and enters a convent to 
study in order that she may wed him. 
Confirmation never occurs: Jechiel bids 
the girl’s mother post herself in view of 
the convent, and he prays for the girl’s 
death, with the result that before dawn 
Reisel casts herself from her window to 
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die on the pavement below-—a Jewess. 
But an awful knowledge comes to Jechiel 
that he has sinned again: he has forced a 
life out of this world into the next, and 
he must atone with his own. A long sick- 
ness comes to him and finally death. 

Beautifully. patterned with its two 
Reisels and its duplicate window epi- 
sodes, equally capable of mystical or real- 
istic interpretation, minutely detailed in 
all respects, alive with a score of vivid 
characters, and unified by the ever fine 
presence of Jechiel, whose self-scanning 
is microscopic but never unwholesome, 
Salvation is one of Sholem Asch’s finest 
novels, and one of the few convincing 
pictures of a truly religious person in 
fiction. 

Three Cities (a trilogy composed of 
Petersburg, Warsaw, and Moscow) has 
not the tightness and good design of Sal- 
vation. One character, Zachary Mirkin, 
supplies a sort of unity, since he is the 
focal character in the work; but he is a 
rather weak young man of good will, 
whose intellectual meanderings are some- 
what less interesting than his physical. 
We meet him as the troubled suitor of 
Nina Halperin, the spoiled daughter of a 
too-successful advocate; then he becomes 
secretly entangled with Nina’s mama, 
while his own father, a widower, makes 
off with Nina. Fleeing from the capital, 
Zachary finds a kind of existence as a 
small angel in a revolutionary family in 
Warsaw’s ghetto, but his heart is flut- 
tered by Helene, a simple, nonrevolution- 
ary school teacher. Nevertheless, he is 
back in Russia, leader of a machine-gun 
squad placed on top of the theater above 
Theatre Square, in Moscow, in the battle 
in which the Reds take over the city. For 
a while Zachary is all Bolshevik, but over 
the weeks and months come slow disil- 
lusionment, physical and spiritual sick- 
ness, and lucky escape back to Helene in 
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Warsaw. Asch has done better elsewhere 
with his ghetto, but his pictures of pre- 
revolutionary St. Petersburg, with its 
sycophancy and its loose morality, and of 
revolutionary Moscow, with its calculat- 
ed crime in the name of the proletariat, 
are memorable. Zachary’s father, the 
multimillionaire Gabriel Mirkin, and the 
irrepressible posturer Solomon Ossipo- 
vitch Halperin are triumphs of charac- 
terization, but when Sholem Asch tries to 
give us the reflections of Lenin before the 
adoption of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
and has him troubled in conscience about 
his fundamental beliefs, the novelist is 
far more innocent than Lewis Carroll's 
Alice. 

Though a poorly titled novel in Eng- 
lish, The War Goes On (1936) is quite the 
equal of Three Cities as literature and is 
an excellent study of Germany during 
the period of inflation that preceded Hit- 
ler’s rise to power. Two stories are inter- 
twined in the narrative: the first, that of 
two Russian brothers, the one, Aron, a 
refugee who profits out of falling marks 
until he is finally ruined by “the man 
with the black beard’’ who ruins all Ger- 
many, and the other, Misha, a Bolshevik 
who becomes a member of a Soviet dele- 
gation to Germany and representative of 
“a new Breed of Jews’’; and the second, 
the story of Hans Bodenheimer and 
Lotte von Sticker, who have the indecen- 
cy, after being barred from their respec- 
tive homes, to elope, though he is part 
Jew and she pure Aryan. Her fanatical 
brother, a pre-Hitler Hitlerite, finds his 
sister, however, when she is far gone with 
child and does his duty to the Fatherland 
by shooting her in the belly. This is mere- 
ly the bloodiest figure in the many-fig- 
ured carpet which Asch gives us: all 
spell, with no Jamesian obscurity, horror 
and torture, the befoulment of persons 
and the corruption of souls. 
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Lit 

Sholem Asch’s U'ncle Moses (1916) be- 
longs to a further past, probably, than 
does his novel Salvation, for the relations 
between men in the latter novel are such 
as are always being resumed, whereas 
those that existed between Moses Melnik 
and the men who worked for him, be- 
longed to a special era and a brief one in 
our history, now closed forever. Melnik 
was ‘Uncle Moses’ because he was the 
friend and patron of every Jew who ar- 
rived in New York from Kusmin, Po- 
land, and who regularly began his career 
in Uncle Moses’ clothing establishment, 
for Melnik preferred workers from no 
other town or district but his own. He 
was by turns a humorous and tyrannical 
overlord, a kindly man, but one who 
would brook no opposition. In the course 
of the story he buys a young bride, who 
sees what her refusal will mean_to her 
family, but who cannot give him her 
love, though she gives him a son. Mascha 
tries to help out the strike leader who at 
last breaks the hold Melnik has over his 
workers, but her aid is rejected, and she 
and Moses go back to a lonely life to- 
gether, despite the child. Asch had the 
materials here for a better story than he 
has written: it is necessary to make 
Uncle Moses even more of a dated figure 
than he does; it is necessary for us to see 
more of the man’s own struggles and 
kindnesses, if we are to feel the pathos of 
his position. As it is, Uncle Moses is now 
chiefly useful as a historical document of 
the era when Landsmann organizations 
flourished. In this book all the Kus- 
minites cleave together; Uncles Moses 
even furthers this by promising them a 
prayer-house of their own. They make a 


society resistant to the New World and’ 


more readily exploited by it. 

If pathos is inadequately worked up in 
L'ncle Moses, it is troweled on in Chaim 
Lederer’s Return (1919) and in Judge Not 
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(1923). The first shows an old man 
shoved aside in the factory he helped to 
create and in the home to which his 
money had given distinction. When he 
attempts to reassert himself, he is defeat- 
ed; a calloused family does not care when 
he disappears, possibly to begin in some 
distant place as a worker again. In Judge 
Not Max Stone is convicted of murder 
when he might have escaped on a man- 
slaughter charge had his wife been willing 
to testify for him, but she wishes him out 
of the way, since she has a lover. Stone's 
own silence is a little superhuman. Asch 
makes far better use of the emotions in 
The Mother (1925), a story in which the 
poor, hard-worked daughter of a Jewish 
family, after a brief fling in which she is 
the childless mistress of a young sculptor, 
gives him up to a woman of another 
iaith--a woman with beauty, and cul- 
ture, and money—and returns to the 
drudgery to which, it seems, from birth 
she has been fated. The Mother is one of 
the author's better novels. Dvoyrelé, the 
heroine and model for her lover’s master- 
piece ‘The Mother,”’ is drawn with great 
sympathy, and only a gentle irony plays 
over the unfitness of her father—who had 
been glorious at cantillating the Book of 
Esther in Poland. Bucholz, the sculptor, 
is the acme of Bohemian selfishness. 
Unless he surpasses it with another, 
East River (1946) will probably be re- 
garded as Sholem Asch’s best book with 
New York as its locale. It is the story of 
two Jewish families, the Greenstocks and 
the Davidowskys, whose plans to unite 
their offspring are upset by the infatua- 
tion of the Davidowsky boys, Nathan 
and Irving, with Mary McCarthy, the 
daughter of a drunken Roman Catholic 
and Jew-baiter. Nathan’s love for Mary 
is cleverly used by his shrewd doctor to 
arouse his will after he has fallen into ter- 
rible apathy from an attack of polio. His 
brother Irving, now rising rapidly in 
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business, finances his slow rehabilitation. 
Irving’s success in the dressmaking trade 
is partially due to his abilities but it is 
also due to a loan from Rachel Green- 
stock’s uncle, on the assumption that 
Irving will wed Rachel. More deeply in- 
terested in Mary, who has become a 
dress model for him, Irving procrasti- 
nates until the two families force the an- 
nouncement of the engagement. But on 
the advice of Nathan, Irving does not 
appear on Rachel's wedding day, but is 
wed in a civil ceremony to Mary, whom 
he has got pregnant. All sorts of difficul- 
ties ensue, of course, and when Mary, 
contrary to her promise, impulsively gets 
her child baptized, Nathan leaves her to 
resume attentions to Rachel. She, how- 
ever, has found a better mate in a young 
intellectual and is now bored by Irving’s 
talk of business. Trouble in the Davidow- 
sky house brings Mary home with her 
child, and she and Irving are reunited. 
The story is told against an extraordi- 
narily rich background of East Side life; 
the incidental episodes range from an 
amusing rooftop roundup of mating 
pigeons to the Triangle Shirtwaist fire; 
and a great variety of characters, clearly 
delineated, swarm the pages—the pres- 
ence of the improvident and devout 
grocer, Moshe Wolf Davidowsky, one of 
the outstanding figures among Sholem 
Asch’s many fine portraits of old men, 
lingers after the reader is done with the 
book. But despite its many excellencies, 
East River is not quite a convincing 
novel. The reader gets a blurred vision of 
Mary; the reasons for her return to her 
husband, the quality of that attraction, 
remain obscure. 


IV 


Greatly preoccupied with religion in 
an irreverent, if not irreligious age, 
Sholem Asch kept in reserve a major 
project to crown his career—the recon- 
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ciliation of the Christians and the Jews. 
It is necessary to understand that this 
project does not involve a theological 
reconciliation; reviewing Asch’s One Des- 
tiny: An Epistle to the Christians (1945), 
a book provoked by the struggle against 
Hitler, a Jewish critic noted with relief 
that the title was “One Destiny,” not 
“One Faith.’’ Asch himself says emphati- 
cally in What I Believe (1941), “I do not 
believe that by trading a few dogmas in 
our faiths we shall reach a better under- 
standing between Christians and Jews.” 
For a true reconciliation of Jew and 
Christian means a mutual understanding 
and regard for each other’s faith and for 
the common moral good these faiths have 
created in the world. 

It should be understood, then, that the 
primary object which Asch had in view in 
writing The Nazarene (1939), The A postle 
(1943), and Mary (1949) was to pay rev- 
erence to the goodness in Christianity, 
not to subscribe to it or to settle theologi- 
cal questions. And, because this was his 
purpose, he may be suspected of another 
subordinate but equally valid purpose, 
that is, to show how much of the Chris- 
tian faith is derived from the Hebrew, 
from Hebrew law and Hebrew living; for 
Jesus was a Jew with Jewish parents, rel- 
atives, associates, and disciples—all 
channels for the religion and culture in 
which he was bred. Being not less, but 
more, sensitive than other Jewish boys, 
he became a repository for the best that 
was said and thought in the world in his 
time and the transmitter of that best to 
the Western world. 

Following the Gospels closely, save 
that Asch provides Jesus with four broth- 
ers and a sister, he gives us a minutely 
detailed picture of the life and times of 
Jesus in The Nazarene, The A postle, and 
Mary, but he is no naturalist in the sense 
that Zola is a naturalist. He accepts an- 
nunciations, revelations, and miracles, 
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because the majority of Christians accept 
them—-they are a part of their faith. 
Hence no one can object that Jesus, as 
Asch draws him, is not divinely appoint- 
ed-the Messiah of the Christians. Yet 
adherence to the Gospels does not limit 
the imagination, which displays itself in 
two ways: in the poetry of the scenes of 
spiritual rapture and in the invention of 
nonbiblical characters, like Taddi, the 
tanner, simple friend of Joseph and later 
follower of Jesus. 

Inevitably these books——“the Gospel 
according to St. Sholem,”’ in the view of 
one hostile critic—have stirred up con- 
troversy. Our concern here is their value 
as literature, for there are some who 
would hold that books so dedicated 
ought not to be considered literature at 
all. The issue can be sharpened as to 
whether or not a historical novel is liter- 
ature and, once so sharpened, disap- 
pears. The thing to perceive is the com- 
plete objectivity of the narrator and his 
ripeness, so far as historical materials are 
concerned, for his task. The consequence 


A Superintendent’ s View 


Initial training in reading and discussion techniques and the use 
of mass modes of communication is the responsibility of English 
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is that the trilogy must be ranked among 
Asch’s chief accomplishments, though no 
one book in it is as fervent as Salvation, 
in which the author does commit himself. 
The Nazarene is the best, with an ingen- 
ious framework and a fascinating back- 
ground, Some few passages in it are just 
a little slick, like those in a Lanny Budd 
novel. By contrast, The Apostle, which 
centers on the life of Paul, seems some- 
what labored and dull. The novel Mary, 
dealing chiefly with her son, is admirable 
in its treatment of the boyhood of Jesus, 
after which the author plainly tired and 
skipped to the climactic scenes of his life. 
But the trilogy may be read by either 
Jew or Christian with profit--and with 
no damage to his faith. 

Asch’s latest excursion, however, if it 
has increased his sales, has not dimin- 
ished his isolation. He is still an immigré 
writer, a man without a country—only 
now there are Jews and Christians who 
have got him mixed up with Mephi- 
stopheles. 


teachers, all teachers making use of these skills as their pupils see the 
contemporary implications of whatever they are studying. Thus we 
are atternpting to integrate in the total curriculum pupils’ experi- 
ences in the study of current affairs. 
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A LARGE proportion of the. reading 
matter given to retarded readers is what 
is known as “‘work-type’’ material: in- 
formational and factual articles which 
may or may not also happen to be of 
literary merit. This kind of material is 
well suited to the needs of poor readers; 
it is comprised largely of concrete facts 
or of a series of related incidents and 
therefore affords good practice in reading 
for comprehension at a level on which 
such children can work effectively. 

One wonders, however, how and when 
retarded readers are going to be intro- 
duced to literary works. What “good” 
books can they read at a given stage on 
their road to normal reading achieve- 
ment? When are they ready for such 
books? Who is to choose the books? How 
can these children be motivated (a) to 
read literature, (b) to begin a particular 
book, and (c) to retain interest in a book 
once they have begun it? 

To the Reading Institute (formerly 
the Reading Clinic) of New York Uni- 
versity come retarded readers of all ages, 
of all levels of reading ability, and of all 
degrees of retardation. Many of them are 
in their teens, and they come in the hope 
that they will be able to improve their 
reading ability enough to gain admission 
to collegé or to return to their high 


* At the time of the experiment described here an 
instructor in reading at the Reading Institute 
(formerly the Reading Clinic) of New York Uni- 
versity; now building principal of the Clearstream 
Avenue School, Valley Stream, N.Y. 
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schools to complete successfully a college- 
entrance course. That these boys and 
girls need to be able to read work-type 


material is obvious; the ‘“‘content’’ 
courses to which they will return will 
require this ability. But the college- 
entrance course and college courses re- 
quire also the ability to read and appre- 
ciate good literature. These students are 
faced with the necessity of acquiring 
some knowledge of literature; they need 
successful experience in reading works of 
literary merit. What one group did in 
this area is the subject of this article. 
My chief responsibility in instruction 
one semester was a group of nine children 
ranging in age from twelve to seventeen; 
all but two of them were over fourteen. 
Most of them came to us from their high 
schools with a record of nonsuccess in all 
subjects that required competence in 
reading. The two under fourteen came 
from elementary schools and with the 
same kind of record. Their reading ability 
ranged from fifth- to sixth-grade levels. 
The background of these children, 
their fund of general knowledge, was un- 
believably thin, as is usually the case 
with poor readers. Radio and motion pic- 
tures—and television—notwith- 
standing, such children just do not have 
the acquaintance with their world that 
the nonretarded child acquires easily in 
the course of his reading, assigned and 
casual. For this reason I used to spend a 
considerable amount of class time in little 
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discussions, explanations, or conversa- 
tions. I considered legitimate any topic 
that would set these minds to thinking, 
that would raise mental curtains and 
open mental windows and doorways to 
a world both within and without these 
children, No subject on which any mem- 
ber of the group wanted information was 
barred, for, without a broadening hori- 
zon, these children would be badly ham- 
pered in their understanding of what 
they read. 

Thus it happened, one morning, that a 
chance remark led us, eventually, to A 
Tale of Two Cities. One of the members 
of the group made an unfavorable com- 
ment about English as a school subject. 
Complete frankness was not only tol- 
erated but encouraged among these peo- 
ple, for a free, permissive atmosphere has 
been proved to be of therapeutic value 
with certain types of children who have 
failed in school; so I answered the re- 
mark with a question: What, specifically, 
did they dislike about English? 

I received some interesting replies, 
but they did not differ greatly from the 
complaints which students have been 
making about English for generations. I 
agreed with my students that English is 
no more to everyone's taste than is phys- 
ics or spinach or riding on a roller 
coaster; then I asked them to tell me if 
they could tell me anything likable 
about English. After a moment’s 
thought, one boy said, ‘Well, some of 
the books we had to read when I was in 
my regular high school seemed like pretty 
good stories, but I couldn’t read them 
well enough to enjoy them.’’ Others 
raised their voices in approval. So I 
asked more questions. Which books did 
they have in mind? Of the half-dozen 
named, which one seemed to be the most 
interesting story? One boy said that he 
had a hazy recollection of a lot of excite- 
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mentin A Tale of Two Cities. Again there 
was assent from other members of the 
group. I asked for other titles, but in- 
stead was confronted with a demand for 
A Tale of Two Cities. 1 told them that I 


thought we could arrange to read it if 


they really wanted to do so, and I gave 
them until the next day to think the mat- 
ter over. 

There was no hestitation the next 
morning: our next unit of work was to be 
A Tale of Two Cities. As we were about 
to conclude the work we were then en- 
gaged in, we were in a position to begin 
A Tale of Two Cities immediately. The 
students were a little concerned about 
the amount of (to them) boring descrip- 
tion the book might contain until I ex- 
plained that our supply of books in- 
cluded a carefully abridged edition, from 
which the more tedious passages had 
been omitted, and that it was this edi- 
tion that I intended to use. Relieved of 
this worry, they were anxious to begin, 
and two days after our initial discussion 
we were on our way. 

I had two main objectives in entering 
upon this project. The first was basic to 
all our work: to improve the reading 
ability of my students. The second was 
to acquaint them with a good book and, 
by showing them that a classic can be in- 
teresting and exciting as well as classic, 
to bring about the beginning of a desire 
in them to read good books. If we could 
achieve these two objectives, we could 
consider our time well spent. 

Until we were actually into the book, I 
had some misgivings. Would these people 
be able to follow Dickens’ intricate in- 
terweaving of plot and subplots? Would 
they appreciate the humor, the pathos, 
the drama? Would they be able to read 
with understanding the language of 
Dickens (carefully preserved in this par- 
ticular abridgment)? And what about 
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the two twelve-year-olds in the group; 
would I be plunging them in beyond 
their depth? There was one way to find 
out: begin the book. 

I brought the books into the room and 
put them in a pile on my desk, and to the 
children I said: ‘‘Here is the book you 
asked for. It’s a book people have found 
interesting for many years. It’s a mys- 
tery story, in a way, but it’s more than 
that. It’s exciting and funny and dra- 
matic and sad; it’s a complicated story, 
not too easy to follow. It will raise many 
questions in your mind—Dickens was 
very good at keeping his readers wonder- 
ing-—-and it won't answer some of them 
until you reach the end of the book. | 
think that you're perfectly capable of 
reading and enjoying it.” 

The edition we used omitted Dickens’ 
first chapter and opened with the Dover 
mail-coach scene on Shooter's Hill. Be- 
fore I put the books in the students’ 
hands, I tald them that the opening 
scene was of a mail coach traveling up a 
muddy hill in the dead of a foggy night, 
the horses sweating and straining, the 
coachman encouraging his horses and 
keeping a watchful eye out for highway- 
men, and the passengers plodding up the 
hill on foot, behind the coach, in order to 
lighten the horses’ load. I described the 
scene in as much detail as I could, draw- 
ing on Dickens’ vivid description and on 
my somewhat vague memory of the mo- 
tion picture made some fifteen years 
ago, more or less. Then I gave the stu- 
dents their books, and I began by read- 
ing to them. We paused occasionally and 
talked about means of travel back in 
those days and about unpaved roads and 
highwaymen and lack of police protec- 
tion; and the students were genuinely 
amused at Dickens’ description of the 
suspicion with which each of the trav- 
elers looked upon his companions. I read 
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further: we first heard, then saw, Jerry 
Cruncher as he overtook the coach to 
deliver a message to Jarvis Lorry under 
the suspicious watchfulness of the others. 
We heard Mr. Lorry’s strange answer, 
“Recalled to Life,’’ and speculated on 
possible meanings of that mysterious 
phrase and were caught up in the sus- 
pense of which Dickens was a master. 

I was almost, but not quite, ready to 
throw these students on their own. In 
order to help them understand what was 
immediately to follow, I asked them if 
they had ever slipped into that state 
which: is halfway between being asleep 
and being awake, when sounds penetrate 
as from a distance and the mind runs on 
in a detached way without conscious di- 
rection. When they all agreed that they 
were familiar with that phenomenon, I 
told them that the next part of the chap- 
ter would tell about a man in that state. 
Then I told them to read. 

From then on, it was tifeir book. No 
further motivation was necessary. Dick- 
ens, and the students’ enthusiasm, pro- 
vided all the drive that was needed. 

We soon established, without con- 
scious effort, a daily routine which 
proved extremely effective with these 
retarded readers. At the beginning of 
each period, we discussed the pages read 
for that day. Some days I read a page or 
two to them, if I felt that a particular 
passage was especially important. Then 
I had them read silently while I put on 
the blackboard a few questions covering 
the pages that they were reading and 
also some questions on the pages that 
they would read at home that evening. 
Next,. we discussed the pages read in 
class, with attention to the questions 
relating to them. Finally, the students 
copied into their notebooks the questions 
pertaining to their homework. They 
very quickly came to realize that these 
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questions were in no sense mere busy 
work but guides for their reading which 
would help them know what to look for 
and aid them in following and under- 
standing the story. 

Parenthetically, I should like to point 
out the value of this prequestion tech- 
nique. It is my strong belief that not 
only retarded readers, but good readers 
as well, can profit to a very large extent 
by being given questions in advance to 
guide them in their reading. I believe 
that the teacher who shows his class 
what it is looking for before he makes it 
look, whether in literature or in a con- 
tent subject, will contribute much to the 
success of his class in its assigned read- 
ing. I should like to see the writers of 
textbooks on all levels, including the col- 
lege level, begin each chapter with a few 
carefully thought-out questions which 
would serve as guides to the reader. Pre- 
questioning, carefully prepared, can 
serve as motivation as well as an aid to 
understanding, and it is unfortunate that 
it is so little used. 

In the matter of vocabulary, help was 
given as needed. It was not my intention 
that the students master the words that 
were especially or uniquely of Dickens 
or his times: I tried to anticipate such 
words, when they were to occur in a home 
assignment, and tell the group their 
meanings. On the other hand, words 
which were in the book and which are in 
common adult usage I spent some little 
time on, attempting to implant them in 
the vocabularies of the pupils; to this 
end I used the usual devices, such as dis- 
cussing the appearance of a word, its 
derivation, its spelling, its meaning in 
context, and its other meanings, if any. 
I had the pupils use these words orally in 
sentences of their own construction and 
also in writing. Whenever I could do so 
without artificiality, I used these words 


in my own speaking to the children. One 
aspect of vocabulary work which I em- 
phasized was the discovery of new mean- 
ings for familiar words. Most of the pu- 
pils were surprised to find that words 
have more than one meaning, and I 
found that I had to spend some little 
time just to get them to grasp this 
concept. 

At any rate, we were soon well into 
the book—and we progressed faster than 
I had planned. The pupils carried me 
along with them, or Dickens carried 
them along with him, at a pace which 
soon left the Dover mail far behind. Be- 
fore it seemed possible, we had finished 
the book, and the final session was with 
the filmstrips of “‘stills’’ made from the 
motion picture. And the question most 
asked, when it was all over, was, “How 
soon can we read some more literature?” 

The spontaneous asking of that ques- 
tion was a measure of the success of one 
aspect of this experiment. Retarded 
readers can enjoy a good book, and a 
desire to read more good books can be 
awakened in such students. Thus one of 
my two main objectives was achieved. 

The other main objective was to im- 
prove the reading ability of the group. 
It would be a pleasure to be able to 
report that, as measured on standardized 
tests before and after reading A Tale of 
Two Cities, the pupils showed a gain of 
such-and-such. Unfortunately, the period 
measured by standardized tests was, in 
this case, two months, less than half of 
which time was spent on this book. 
Therefore I can report only that over 
this two-month period seven of the nine 
children showed a gain of from seven 
months to a year and four months, 
while two showed a slight loss. The 
median gain of the group, including the 
two who showed a slight drop, was just 
under one year; four of the nine showed 
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a gain of more than a year. Such large 
gains are not commonplace even in an 
institution whose reason for existence is 
the improvement of reading ability. 

How much of this improvement was 
due to reading A Tale of Two Cities I 
shall never know, statistically speaking. 
My personal feeling is that a large part 
of it was due to their reading of this 
book, for they read it with an enthusiasm 
and interest and understanding far be- 
yond what they had previously shown. 

But there were other outcomes at- 
tendant upon the reading of this book. 
Perhaps the first one to be noticed was 
the enthusiasm of the children. There 
was not a single night that these retarded 
readers did not read several pages be- 
yond the assignment. My plans were in 
a constant state of revision. When the 
students came to class, they knew the 
answers to the questions I had given 
them; they were able to discuss the 
homework in detail; and they showed 
good comprehension of the pages which 
they had read beyond the assignment. 
Even the twelve-year-olds showed great 
interest and adequate understanding, 
and, after the first day or so, my qualms 
regarding these two boys were dispelled. 

Another outcome was our side excur- 
sions into other areas of learning, espe- 
cially social studies. The pupils were 
anxious to find out something of the 
history of the period, something of the 
social backgrounds, something of the 
geography of the regions in which the 
story takes place. They read in other 
books and came to class with information 
on these subjects. 

The relation between social studies 
and a historical novel is obvious, but the 
relation between science and A Tale of 
Two Cities is less so. Yet we spent part of 
the class period each day for several days 
making a little investigation into the 
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field of magnetism because the title of 
one of the chapters in A Tale of Two 
Cities is “Drawn to the Loadstone 
Rock.”’ Before ] could go any further in 
my explanation of this phrase than to 
say that a loadstone is a magnetic rock, 
I was asked, “‘How does a magnet work?” 
The next day some of the boys brought 
magnets to class, and, by the time we 
had gone as far as our meager and im- 
promptu science equipment allowed, the 
students had gained some understanding 
of magnetism and an appreciation of the 
aptness of the metaphor of Dickens’ 
chapter title. 

One of the outcomes of reading this 
book that came as a complete surprise to 
me was the improvement in the students’ 
morale outside class. That they were 
enjoying the work in class was obvious; 
but that they were getting a “lift’’ from 
it beyond the classroom did not dawn 
on me until one afternoon, at a meeting 
of the Parent-Teachers Council at which 
the mothers of all but two of my students 
were present, every mother told me that 
her child was getting a tremendous feel- 
ing of accomplishment from reading a 
book read by his or her contemporaries 
in the public schools. One of the unfor- 
tunate results sometimes attendant upon 
going to a special school is the feeling of 
being different, of failing in something 
which one’s friends can do well; and this 
feeling, the mothers told me, was greatly 
diminished by reading—-and even by be- 
ing able to carry in public, on the way to 
and from school—a book read in many 
public schools. 

Perhaps this last outcome was the 
most important of all. I know that none 
of these nine unfortunate children had 
ever before taken a book—or were they 
taken by it?--with such enthusiastic 
enjoyment that they were proud to read 
it, proud to carry it. The therapeutic 
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value of such an experience has thus far 
defied quantitative measurement, but 
few who have ever worked with retarded 
boys and girls will deny that it is great. 

Mindful that one swallow does not 
make a summer, I nevertheless cannot 


Ix THE title of my address you may 
detect a faint note of humor. Humor is 
intended, but neither scorn nor derision. 
The phrase ‘‘where are we at?”’ is an illus- 
tration of the triumph of psychology over 
logic in language usage. It is indeed the 
victory of rhythm over grammar. The 
title of my address is, therefore, not only 
a title but a symbol of the text. 

In spite of the ancient and dubious 
rule that a sentence may not end with a 
preposition, or, as one grammarian is 
alleged to have put it, “‘A preposition is 
a bad thing to end a sentence with,”’ the 
English language and the people who 
speak English have favored the short 
interrogation ending with the preposi- 
tion. Intimate conversation would be 
robbed of a valuable pattern were we 
prohibited from saying ‘Who is it by?” 
“Where is it from?” ““What is it for?” etc. 
So fixed is this pattern as a form of in- 
terrogation that the people who are more 
interested in communication than in 
grammar have created the happy phrase, 
“Where is it at?”’ You will note that this 
phrase permits the emphasis to fall upon 
the terminal preposition as it does in the 
other more orthodox phrases. To shift 
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help but conclude that there is a strong 
possibility that the really good books, 
carefully abridged and wisely chosen, 
can furnish much of the reading mate- 
rial for retarded readers. 


the pattern to “Where is it?’’ requires 
mental and physical effort. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the familiarity 
of the pattern ‘and the ease of articula- 
tion will establish ‘‘Where is it at?’’ as 
one of the idioms of standard English 
After all, it isno more absurd than “How 
do you do?” or “This is why I came.” 

Some day a cultural historian will 
write the story of teaching of English in 
the United States. It will be a document 
of extreme pedagogical and psychological 
interest. This historian will reveal that 
the teaching of English has passed 
through periods of great self-assurance 
and equally perplexed doubt. When he 
reaches the period in which we are now 
teaching, he will hesitate between the 
terms ‘‘confusion’’ and ‘‘chaos’’ for the 
heading of his chapter. I shall attempt 
to sketch briefly the epochs of English 
teaching which will form a part of his 
history. 

The teaching of English in a really pro- 
fessional manner in the United States 
may be said to have had its origins in 
Webster's Biue-backed Speller and the 
American edition of Lindley Murray’s 
English Grammar. In other words, we 
may begin our story in the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. From this 
point to approximately 1850, where the 
milestone is the publication of Gould 
Brown's colossal Grammar of English 
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Grammars, may be called “the period of 
origins.”’ It was in this era that school- 
masters discovered that English gram- 
mar could take the place of Latin gram- 
mar as a discipline for the training of 
young minds. It was in this period that 
various extractions were made from the 
great classics to form the rudiments of a 
canon of English literature in which the 
inculcation of moral virtues was a goal 
of at least equal importance with high 
literary quality. In this era the teaching 
of grammar as a wholesome discipline 
for the soul was nicely established by 
Lindley Murray and successfully con- 
tinued by his imitators. Gould Brown's 
book of more than a thousand pages was 
merely the capstone of the edifice. 

We may call our second era “‘the 
period of standardization.”’ It was be- 
tween 1850 and 1910 that teachers of 
English enjoyed the greatest degree of 
assurance as to the rightness of what 
they were doing. Grammar was gram- 
mar. It began in about the third grade of 
what was then called the grammar school 
and went on through the eighth grade. 
A student in high school was supposed 
to know his English grammar but was 
brushed up and polished off in his fourth 
year prior to taking the College Entrance 
Board examinations. The study of lit- 
erature consisted almost entirely of those 
classics which the College Entrance 
Board had selected and announced as 
the required readings for a given year. 
The teachers knew what to teach and 
how to teach it in order to get the stu- 
dents through the examinations, and 
apparently everyone was fairly happy 
with the scheme. The colleges of this 
period expected students to know their 
grammar and felt that there was no non- 
sense about it. The college curriculum in 
literature made no bow to contemporary 
works. A course in English literature usu- 
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ally wound up not long after Words- 
worth, and the very few American lit- 
erature courses, daring innovations of 
the period, scarcely got beyond Whit- 
man. In the heyday of this period appar- 
ently no one questioned what the 
teacher did, and he could continue to do 
what he was doing year after year with- 
out criticism. 

Nevertheless, the seeds of revolt were 
already sown around the turn of the 
century. By 1910 the period of revolt was 
under way, and it lasted until 1930. It 
was in this time that several basic ele- 
ments of the English canon were chal- 
lenged. The validity of grammar as a 
mental discipline was challenged, the 
age at which children were to be taught 
grammar was challenged, the ability of 
grammar to bring about better composi- 
tion was challenged, the stuffiness of 
the literary transition was challenged, 
the college English entrance examina- 
tions were challenged, and the literary 
tradition as a whole was attacked on 
many counts. The general unreality of 
English teaching was challenged; its ap- 
parent lack of relationship to the lives 
and interests of young people formed the 
chief basis of attack. Among the impor- 
tant documents of this period was that 
declaration of independence entitled The 
Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools, a report published in 1911 by 
the United States Office of Education 
and sponsored co-operatively by the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
and the National Education Association, 
Our National Council was in at the be- 
ginning of the revolt, and it maintained 
the leadership throughout the period of 
challenge. 

The era of revolt led quite naturally to 
a period of expansion which could be 
dated from 1930 to 1945. It was in this 
period that English apparently fell heir 
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to everything which educators felt that 
children should have and which did not 
fall naturally into any other area of the 
curriculum. This is the period in which 
the newspaper, the magazine, the popu- 
lar book, detective fiction, silent motion 
pictures, talking motion pictures, radios, 
electrified phonographs, and, finally, 
television became a part of the English 
teacher's job. To these were added in- 
struction in speech, both private and 
public, debate, the conduct of public 
meetings, drama, and various clubs for 
the propagation of creative writing. 

This period brings us almost up to 
today. As I said at the opening, it is 
hard to decide between the terms “‘con- 
fusion’’ and ‘‘chaos”’ as characteristic of 
our present situation. We have, on the 
one hand, scientific linguistic knowledge 
beyond anything known to our predeces- 
sors. We have the theoretical and prac- 
tical “know-how’”’ to do a superior job 
of instruction in our language and litera- 
ture. On the other sand, we have the 
survival in practice of practically every 
known ancient method, procedure, and 
point of view. A student can pass in 
dizzy progression from a puristic au- 
thoritarian to a linguistic neologist. He 
can be told within the span of thirty 
minutes that anyone who splits an in- 
finitive is a barbarian and that anyone 
who opposes the splitting of an infinitive 
is an antiquarian. 

When Robinson Crusoe found himself 
in what we should call today a “tough 
spot,’’ one of the first things he did was 
to sit down and make an inventory of his 
resources and his liabilities. When he 
finished it, he acknowledged gaining a 
great sense of relief and comfort. Now, 
actually his situation did not change at 
all, but his analysis of it did. The very 
act of facing the worst and making the 
most of the good prepared him to find his 
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way toward a sane and reasonable solu- 
tion to his problem. We cannot under- 
take as clear cut an inventory as was 
made by Robinson Crusoe, because our 
situation is too complex, but I would 
like to analyze with you some of our 
basic assets and liabilities. 

To change my illustration, you will 
remember the scene in David Copper- 
field when David, after tramping from 
London to Dover, has at last arrived in 
his aunt’s house, dirty, tearful, and ex- 
hausted. Aunt Betsie, struggling with 
astonishment, annoyance, and pity, 
turns in desperation to Mr. Dick and 
says, ‘‘Mr. Dick, what shall we do with 
this boy?’’ You will recall that Mr. Dick 
says, calmly and triumphantly, “Give 
him a bath.’’ Mr. Dick’s common sense 
and grasp of the immediate thing to be 
done could be well applied to some of our 
current perplexities in the teaching of 
English. As | shall point out in a few 
moments, we have plenty of theory, but 
we are often sorrily in need of practical 
common sense. 

I propose now to review quickly our 
resources in the various areas of English 
instruction, with the hope of establish- 
ing the fact that, although we have the 
knowledge we need, we have not as yet 
fully, or in some cases even partially, 
availed ourselves of it. 

I begin then with English grammar. 
In 1894 the Danish scholar Otto Jes- 
persen announced his brilliant thesis 
that change in language is not corruption 
but improvement. He made this state- 
ment with particular attention to Eng- 
lish. He showed that the changes which 
had taken place and were taking place 
were almost entirely in the direction of 
simplification of the language and the in- 
creased efficiency of its use. He fired the 
first big gun at the purists, who opposed 
change on the grounds that changes cor- 
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rupt the language and depreciate its 
efficiency in communication. 

Following this analysis Jespersen pub- 
lished a series of papers to show that 
English grammar was very badly de- 
scribed by the system which had been 
largely created in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The system was based upon Latin 
grammar and tried to force English into 
the pattern of the classics, a pattern not 
congenial to the spirit of our language. 
As a result of this artificial pattern, Eng- 
lish grammar teaching had about it a 
great deal of artificiality because rules 
were created to change the habits of the 
language on the basis of external con- 
siderations rather than upon the genius 
of the language itself. In 1924 Jespersen 
published his Philosophy of Grammar, in 
which he presented a scheme for the 
description of English grammar in terms 
of pure function. In 1933 one of his 
American disciples, Janet Rankin Aiken, 
offered a modification of the Jespersen 
plan for use in American schools and 
colleges. In 1940 she joined in collabora- 
tion with Margaret Bryant to show the 
psychological bases of English grammar 
and to plead for a recognition of these 
factors in the description of the language. 
In spite of this sound and solid scholar- 
ship, the eighteenth-century tradition of 
English grammar continues almost un- 
changed, leaving us with an ever widen- 
ing gap between the sound conclusions of 
our linguistic scholars and the archaic 
method of teaching the structure of our 
language. To these studies should be 
added that of Charles Carpenter Fries in 
his American English Grammar. Ignor- 
ing formal categories entirely and study- 
ing the actyal use of English from an 
enormous s4mpling of all levels of Eng- 
lish, Fries developed a descriptive plan of 
English as it is, a study in startling con- 
trast with the traditional picture of 


grammar. I feel it possible to assert 
firmly that we have sound and reputable 
scholarship to revolutionize the manner 
in which we present the grammar of our 
language in schools and colleges. But as 
yet we have barely touched this scholar- 
ship. 

The story of English usage is quite 
similar to that of English grammar with 
the exception that we have made greater 
progress in this area. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century a number of 
observers pointed out that the prescrip- 
tive rules of English grammar prohibited 
constructions and idioms of English 
which were regularly used by educated 
people. These rebels insisted that usage 
established the rules and not rules the 
usage. For the most part they were 
shouted down and made little impression 
upon their contemporaries. Interest in 
this rebellion increased slowly in the 
twentieth century and reached its peak 
in the 1920's. It was in this decade that 
Professor Fries published a series of 
papers pointing out the discrepancies be- 
tween eighteenth-century rules and cur- 
rent English practice. It was in this 
decade that Sterling Leonard conducted 
the largest research yet undertaken in 
the field of usage which resulted in the 
National Council publication entitled 
Current English Usage. In this same 
decade he undertook the research which 
led to his book The Doctrine of Correctness 
in English Usage, 1700 to 1800, a schol- 
arly milestone in the study of usage. His 
friends and disciples amplified his work 
in the 1930’s, and an increasing number 
of linguistically sound textbooks testi- 
fied to the influence of the work of this 
group. Nevertheless, the battle is not 
yet won. It is not at all an unusual cir- 
cumstance in a high school or college 
today for a student to spend a semester 
with one teacher who not only tolerates 
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but perhaps encourages the use of idio- 
matic expressions established, or par- 
tially established, in current English, 
only to move the next semester to a 
teacher who red-inks and penalizes his 
compositions for the use of such expres- 
sions. As Caxton querulously remarked 
six hundred years ago, “Truly, what 
shall a man say?’ We have come a long 
way in English usage, but we are by no 
means of one mind with regard to its 
principles, nor do we present a common 
front to the public. 

At the heart of our instruction, 
through the history of English teaching, 
has been the work in composition. Al- 
though the purposes of composition have 
differed from period to period, the im- 
portance of writing in the teaching of 
English has never until recently been 
questioned. In the lush 1920's a method 
of educational research known as the 
“case method’’ developed. By this 
method one achieved information by 
observing enormous numbers of cases 
and deriving generalizations from the 
observations. For exarnple, if one wanted 
to produce a good teacher, the way to do 
it was to study a thousand teachers, to 
analyze what they did, to generalize 
from their actions, and then to teach 
prospective teachers to perform these 
actions. When this procedure became 
established in teacher-training, it was 
discovered that the method captured 
the shell but lost the heart. No matter 
how many tricks you taught a prospec- 
tive teacher, he still was not a good 
teacher unless there was something else 
there that could not be described in 
statistical terms. A similar misconcep- 
tion arose from the case study of lan- 
guage use. Because people speak very 
much more than they write, said the 
observers, the schools should give almost 
all their attention to oral English. Never 


was there a more egregious fallacy. The 
assumption was that the only reason for 
teaching writing was to prepare an adult 
to write papers, reports, and other docu- 
ments. Any good teacher of English 
knows that this outcome is only one of 
the many goals of English composition. 
We are concerned with the development 
of adequate sentence structure with 
exactness and elegance of phrasing which 
can come only in the more leisurely 
undertaking of writing, the development 
of clear and logical thinking, and the 
enlargement of scope which permits a 
student to continue an idea, argument, 
or opinion over a considerable length of 
time and space. These factors are impor- 
tant nat only to teach the student to 
write effectively in his adult life; they 
are basic to the general education of 
every student. 

Through the nineteenth century the 
English composition was largely a formal 
essay. It was academic in character and 
dealt with rather abstract subjects. With 
the growth of the public schools and the 
influences of a large number of students 
with less than normal skill in English 
usage, the English composition tended 
to become an exercise in grammar and 
usage. In the earlier decades of this cen- 
tury a great many teachers utilized the 
composition to find out what errors stu- 
dents mace in writing. The case-study 
method gave rise to the theory that, if 
students’ errors were corrected, they 
would write good compositions. Some of 
that spirit still carries into the present. 
Nevertheless, we have seen in the last 
decade the growth and acceptance of the 
value of the concept of communication. 


This concept has taught us that the pur- ° 


pose of speech and writing is to convey 
ideas clearly and effectively from one 
person to another. It has shifted the 
emphasis from merely mechanical ac- 
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curacy and precise diction to the trans- 
ference of idea in a form and style ap- 
propriate to and most effective in the 
situation for which it is intended. This 
enlargement of our scope has had a 
powerful and beneficial effect upon 
composition. It has brought writing 
back to the communicative needs of the 
student. It has promoted a common- 
sense attitude toward writing which was 
lacking in earlier methods. It has tended 
to show the student the values of appro- 
priateness and the various uses to which 
language is put in active adult life. These 
gains, although excellent, are by no 
means universal. There are still many 
high schools in which the only attention 
given to composition is to mark errors. 
There are theme assignments made 
which still bear no relationship to the 
communicative needs and interests of 
the students. 

My time will not permit as full a de- 
velopment of the history of reading in- 
struction as the subject warrants. I can 
omit many details with confidence inas- 
much as most of us are familiar with 
the development of a system of measure- 
ment in the skills of reading. ‘These 
measurements revealed, and have now 
established beyond question, what many 
of us were aware of in a vague way 
earlier. They show that any large group 
of students of approximately the same 
age and status in school have a range in 
reading ability from almost illiteracy to 
superior adult skill. We know, for in- 
stance, that any ninth grade entering a 
large school will contain students who 
cannot read above the sixth-grade level 
and some who may be superior in speed 
and comprehension to the high-school 
teacher himself. Although this knowledge 
has been commonplace for nearly a dec- 
ade, we are extremely slow to do any- 
thing much about it. A small number of 
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high schools are now attempting some 
form of remedial instruction for those 
students who are alarmingly deficient 
in reading. Almost no high school has 
yet dared to say to the student and his 
parents, “Because you are so deficient 
in reading, it will take you five or six 
years to complete the high-school 
course.’’ We pretend that by a little 
coaching from the harassed and over- 
worked teacher the student with four or 
five years’ retardation in reading can be 
made in a short time into a normal high- 
school student. Deep down within us we 
know that such a supposition is ridicu- 
lous. Yet what have w. actually done in 
a realistic and common-sense way to 
meet this realistic and common-sense 
problem? I think that we are struggling 
honestly toward a suitable answer to this 
difficulty, but we need more understand- 
ing and agreement among ourselves and 
a more unified front in the matter to our 
fellow-educators. Surely we who are the 
guardians, as it were, of those skills of 
communication which make learning 
possible must strive for some standards, 
or at least agreements, concerning mini- 
mum’ competence to perform the various 
levels of learning. The resources are 
available. We have the research, the ex- 
perience, and the techniques of improve- 
ment. We have not yet solved the prac- 
tical problems of who is to be taught 
what, where, and by whom in the vitally 
important area of reading. 

The teaching of literature suffers from 
as much confusion in basic principle as 
does the teaching of language, but the 
confusion is more easily concealed. If 
pupils in a high-school class are kept 
quiet and out of mischief by the perusal 
of Life magazine or the organized study 
of the Reader’s Digest, no one is par- 
ticularly disturbed, least of all the prin- 
cipal, who in theory is supposed to watch 
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over the curriculum of his school. What 
is taught in literature classes today is 
the product of a long series of influences, 
some from the distant past and some 
very immediate. From the nineteenth 
century we have inherited the fairly 
standard list of selections from the great 
writers which still forms the backbone 
of English literature instruction. This 
tradition of literature was crystallized 
by the college-entrance examinations of 
the last part of the nineteenth century 
and the first decades of the twentieth. 
Textbook-writers and anthologists gath- 
ered together the selections of literature 
which appeared most frequently on the 
examination lists and built up therefrom 
a fairly consistent canon of literature. 
Another segment in the list of our mate- 
rials is the product of the period of ex- 
pansion. It is in this time that the short 
story and the light essay became a defi- 
nite part of the curriculum. To these 
basic types could be added a large num- 
ber of other materials—the literary and 
semiliterary magazines, daily newspa- 
pers, news weeklies, motion picture 
scripts, radio scripts, and jokes from the 
New Yorker. Everything I mention here 
has appeared in one or more high-school 
anthologies of what is technically termed 
“literature.’’ To these two sources can 
be added a third influence, perhaps the 
product of the two wars of recent years. 
It is the tremendous emphasis upon 
contemporary literature. The student is 
supposed to profit most from the im- 
mediate interpretation of his contempo- 
rary society as he sees it in the books, 
magazines, and newspapers dealing with 
the present day. 

To this confusion we can bring less 
help from specific research than in the 
areas of language and composition. There 
are few classic studies of the literary in- 
terests and capabilities of high-school 
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and young college students. We shall 
have to take most of our guidance from 
the studies in reading which have made 
a few principles perfectly clear. The first 
of these is so trite that I would blush to 
mention it here were it not for its con- 
stant violation in our school and college 
programs. The principle is that without 
comprehension on the part of the stu- 
dent no amount of exposure to a given 
piece of literature has any beneficial 
effect. It may have, and indeed often 
does have, the negative effect of driving 
him from all pleasure in literature. The 
materials derived from the traditional 
list of English classics are most likely to 
offend in this regard, though some con- 
temporary materials are not free from 
the same complaint. To put it very sim- 
ply, unless the author of a piece of writ- 
ing can talk to the students who read his 
book, we are doing neither author nor 
students any good. Reading research 
gives us a second basic principle, that 
comprehension arises from the associa- 
tion of previous experiences with new 
experiences. Translated into terms of 
teaching literature, this means that any 
selection we put before a typical group 
of young people should have in it a ma- 
jority of experiences to which they can 
respond without undue strain. Mingled 
with these known experiences should be 
new ones which can be interpreted and 
comprehended by association. The lit- 
erature, then, should have hooks of 
recognition which the student can grasp 
and which give him the support neces- 
sary to make his way through the new 
experiences. The third principle is 


equally simple. What we call “‘apprecia- 
tion’’ is a combination of emotional and 
intellectual responses which arise from 
recognition and association. When the 
material affords a maximum of recogni- 
tion and association, the student can 
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respond with what we call “apprecia- 
tion.’’ When he finds very little familiar 
to grasp and is bewildered by an exces- 
sive number of new and unfamiliar ex- 
periences, he lacks comprehension and 
therefore cannot gain either enjoyment 
or appreciation. These principles seem 
self-evident, but one may search far to 
find high-school or basic college courses 
in literature planned with these princi- 
ples uppermost. 

It is evident that in this analysis of 
the teaching of literature there is no 
conflict between classics and modern 
literature. Some portions of the great 
literature of the past speak directly and 
eloquently to students and are more 
easily comprehended than some con- 
temporary pieces. Both the past and the 
present have a place in the curriculum, 
but the principle of selection must be in 
terms of what the literature can do for 
the student and not in terms of what we 
think is good for him. Literature thus 
viewed is an aspect of communication. 
Our duty and our opportunity is to 
bring about communication between the 
great minds of the past and the young 
minds before us. Considering the very 
wide range of quality in the minds now 
before us in the typical classroom, we 
shall have to make important modifica- 
tions in the traditional materials of 
literature presented to students. 

In our hasty survey of our resources 
and liabilities, we have examined some 
of the principal areas of what are now 
being called the “language arts.’’ We are 
at the point where it becomes appro- 
priate to ask again our initial question, 
‘“‘Where are we at?’’ Only a few weeks 
ago there appeared in the Allantic 
Monthly an article by a Mr. Lynd which 
made a caustic attack upon teacher- 
training in general and English teacher- 
training in particular. It would be chari- 
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table to say that Mr. Lynd was misin- 
formed and prejudiced. His statements 
can be and have Leen brilliantly refuted 
by Professor Lennox Grey and by many 
others. While we recognize that Mr. 
Lynd’s attack is unfair, we must never- 
theless grant that it is symptomatic of a 
segment of public opinion. The confusion 
of theory and practice which exists in 
our profession is matched by a greater 
confusion concerning our aims and pur- 
poses in the minds of the public. That is 
why I feel it of tremendous importance 
at the present time that we clear our 
own confusions by the acceptance of two 
well-established principles. 

The first basic principle, I think, fol- 
lows naturally from my analysis of our 
current situation. The best name I can 
apply to it is ‘professional alertness.”’ I 
mean by it the employment of such pat- 
terns of thought and behavior as dis- 
tinguish the professional man from the 
unprofessional. For example, few of us 
would consult a doctor who had not been 
to a lecture of his medical society or who 
had not read and digested a professional 
journal for a period of several years. We 
would consider him hopelessly out of 
date, and, even though he might have 
been very well trained in his student 
days, we would consider his neglect to 
keep abreast of the times a sign of un- 
professional character. If we read in the 
Reader's Digest the discovery of a new 
specific for one of the diseases which 
plague mankind, we expect our physi- 
cian to be ready to use it immediately or 
shortly after. If on consultation we find 
he knows nothing about it, we censure 
him in our thoughts. We expect the 
attorney who deals with matters of taxa- 
tion or the conveyance of property to be 
aware of and to act upon the latest legis- 
lation of national and state governing 
bodies. We are inclined to be exceedingly 
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critical of any lack of professional alert- 
ness on his part. Should the doctor or 
lawyer and other professionals turn their 
attention to us as teachers of English, 
would they find a comparable profes- 
sional alertness? I leave the answer to 
you. Here are some of the outward signs. 
The first is the subscription to and faith- 
ful reading of the leading professional 
journals in our own field. The subscrip- 
tion lists of the English Journal and of 
College English seem to indicate that not 
every professionally employed teacher 
is a subscriber. The second sign is the 
ability to read the articles of a profes- 
sional journal so as to find those that 
represent fundamental research and ad- 
vancement in our work. Most of the 
research that I have cited earlier in this 
talk appeared originally in our journals 
or was reported there. Much of it was 
scarcely noted at the time of its appear- 
ance and has had very little influence 
upon our work. The third demonstration 
of professional alertness is an attitude 
of mind. It is flexibility, the readiness to 
change point of view and method when 
one is convinced of the significance of a 
new idea or a new procedure. This qual- 
ity which we admire and commend in 
our professional brethren—the doctor, 
the lawyer, and the engineer—-we are 
often too prone to scoff at in our own 
profession. Constrained by inertia and 
tradition, we tend to lose our mental 
flexibility and with it our professional 
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alertness, without which we are apt to 
end in stagnation. 

The second principle on which I feel 
we can come to a common agreement is 
that our primary concern in teaching 
English is to develop the art of communi- 
cation. From this essential point of view 
the contributory parts of our instruction 
fall into their proper subordination. 
Usage, for example, is the determination 
of what is customary, appropriate, and 
most effective in any given linguistic 
situation. Mechanics becomes the study 
not of forms established by authority 
but the observation of how modern Eng- 
lish is written or printed with due allow- 
ance for such variations as may occur. 
Grammar becomes the science of report- 
ing how the English language works 
here and now. If we could unitedly agree 
upon such a fundamental principle, much 
of our own confusion would disappear, 
much of the rubbish we have carried 
forward from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries could be discarded, and 
our chief goal, clear and effective com- 
munication, would be obvious not only 
to us but to the public by whom we are 
employed. 

The universal acceptance of such 
principles, together with effective organi- 
zation for professional growth, could 
bring about the assurance to ourselves 
and to the public that we know ‘‘where 
we are at.”’ 


Spelling Aids 


LABORATORY 
DESSERT 


This is easy to spell if one puts /ador into it. 
Everyone prolongs dessert, even in spelling, but 


hurries through a desert. 


SEPARATES 


Currorp J. Scorr Scnoot 
East Orance, New Jersey 


Pa rales 100 per cent on this. 
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Poetry in the Junior High School 


MARDIE WEATHERBY ENDRES' 


Suaxt poetry be something disliked and 
avoided by the junior high school child, 
or shall it become for him, in Louis Un- 
termeyer’s words, ‘‘a star to steer by’’? 

The teacher of upper elementary and 
junior high school pupils frequently finds 
in her classes many boys and girls who 
profess no interest in and show no appre- 
ciation for poetry. There may be some 
who say frankly that they do not like 
that form of literature. 

In a seventh-grade class last spring 
such a situation occurred. The teacher, 
contemplating a unit in which she hoped 
to increase the children’s enjoyment of 
poetry as well as widen their interests in 
prose, asked herself the question which 
opens this article and decided to proceed 
with her plans. Desirable outcomes were 
so marked that they are worthy of re- 
cording. 

At the outset the thirty-two children 
in the group were urged to talk freely of 
their likes and dislikes in literature. As 
might be expected for boys and girls of 
that age, they were unanimous in their 
partiality toward stories about animals, 
adventure, and sports. But, when the 
question of poetry arose, opinions varied. 

“T just don’t like poems,”’ said one, 
and a third of the class agreed with him. 

The teacher initiated the work with 
poetry by reading to the class the intro- 
duction to Untermeyer’s collection in 
which he points out that there is poetry 
to suit every mood, every personality. 
Feeling that narrative and humorous 
verse was most likely to evoke pleasant 


* Westwood School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


response from the self-proclaimed “don’t 
like poetry”’ group, the teacher began by 
reading selections of this type. She read 
to the class, being careful to put all the 
suspense, urgency, humor, and pathos 
into the selection which its context de- 
manded. Surprisingly, two boys volun- 
teered the information, at the close of the 
first day, that they had liked what was 
read even though they had thought they 
would not. And what child does not 
thrill to the lines from Longfellow’s 
“Paul Revere’s Ride’’ or give ear to “Da 
Greata Basaball’’ by Thomas Daly ?? 

Following this introduction and awak- 
ening of interest, the class agreed to con- 
tinue for a time the study of poetry. 
Planning with the teacher, the children 
searched through all the books available 
for desirable poems—texts, supplemen- 
tary sets, single copies. A number of col- 
lections was borrowed. Children aug- 
mented the reference shelf with books 
brought from home and library. At this 
stage they read simply for enjoyment, 
pausing on difficult words or puzzling 
references only when such a pause was 
necessary to an understanding of the 
lines. 

Soon the children began to select 
phrases which pleased them because they 
could identify themselves with the | 

* Other narrative or humorous poems suitable for 
introduction of the unit are: ““The Highwayman” 
(Alfred Noyes), ‘‘Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 
Hill Battle” (Oliver Wendell Holmes), ““‘The Skele- 
ton in Armor” (Henry Wadsworth Longfellow), 
“Blind Men and the Elephant” (John Godfrey 
Saxe), “Casey at the Bat” (Ernest Lawrence 


Thayer), and “Height of the Ridiculous” (Oliver 
Wendell Holmes). 
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author in his enjoyment of a particular 
experience which they readily recog- 
nized. For example, “sunshine spread as 
thick as butter on country bread’’ 
seemed to evoke enticing recollections, as 
did certain lines from Christopher Mor- 
ley’s “‘Smells’’: 
The smell of coffee freshly ground— 


Or onions fried and deeply browned; 
The smell of apples, newly ripe. 


There were few in the class who did 
not appreciate Richard Le Gallienne’s 
“I Meant To Do My Work Today,” be- 
cause all had experienced feelings akin to 
the poet’s on a lovely spring day. They 
began to show a sensitiveness to beauty 
that the teacher would scarcely have ex- 
pected. There was an awakening of sym- 
pathies which showed plainly that they 
were putting themselves in the place of 
the writer, especially in such poems as 
“Four Little Foxes’’ by Lew Sarett, “The 
Snare” by James Stephens, and ‘First 
Snowfall” by James Russell Lowell. 

Sometimes the group would by-pass 
verse for several days to read new prose 
selections, for a steady diet of any good 
thing can become monotonous, The 
stories represented many fields of inter- 
est, but each reference selected was one 
which the teacher felt no child should 
miss. The children tried to increase their 
vocabulary. They delved into back- 
grounds for the stories, subtle intent of 
the authors, phrases revealing character; 
they picked out excellent descriptions, 
effective words. After study from many 
angles they reread certain parts purely 
for appreciation of a beautiful descrip- 
tion or enjoyment of a ludicrous word 
picture or clever combination of words. 
They discovered that often prose can 
contain phrases really poetically beauti- 
ful. 

“Out to Old Aunt Mary’s” (James Whitcomb 
Riley) 
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Even when stories and essays were 
studied for a day or two, however, poetry 
was not completely lost sight of. A poem 
was usually chosen by the teacher to en- 
rich the story being read. In one instance 
the class was reading “C’n I Have a 
Dog,”’ the appealing and humorous tale 
by Marion Hurd McNeely of a boy 
whose desire for a puppy is granted by a 
reluctant grandfather to whom a stray 
puppy attaches itself in grandpa’s mo- 
ment of misfortune. Several bits of verse 
about dogs could logically be read, the 
class being shown by this procedure that 
one could enjoy a poem about a dog as 
well as a story.* While reading some ma- 
terial on the Civil War, the children were 
introduced to “Barbara Frietchie”’ by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, “A Farmer Re- 
members Lincoln’”’ by Witter Bynner, 
“Ulysses S. Grant’? by Paul Southworth 
Bliss, “Kentucky Belle’? by Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, and “‘O Captain, My 
Captain” by Walt Whitman. 

English periods for two days were 
spent in finding information on the lives 
of authors they had liked. Each child be- 
came a biographer for some favorite 
writer-- and artist as well; for, regardless 
of his talent in art or lack of it, he drew 
the best pencil sketch he could to ac- 
company his work. 

For the encouragement of wider li- 
brary reading, a shelf was arranged from 
the public library collection. Each book 
was especially selected by the teacher, 
preread by her, and personally guaran- 
teed to be “good.’’ Believing that many 
children will never learn to enjoy leisure- 
time reading unless they are obliged at 
some time to make a start at it, the 
teacher announced that each child must 
read and discuss with her during the unit 
three books from the shelf, being permit- 


«Lone (Irene Rutherford McLeod); 
‘*Sunning”’ (James S. Tippett). 
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ted, of course, to read as many additional 
books from other shelves in the library 
as he wished. If the desirability of this 
procedure seems doubtful to some, the 
case of Gerald, a poor seventh-grade 
reader, may supply evidence to refute 
their objections. The teacher had as- 
sembled several bits of verse, pointing 
out the value of good books. The class 
was discussing these, ‘vben the most dif- 
ficult, a few lines by Wordsworth, was 
called to their attention: 

Books are yours, 

Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 

Preserved from age to age; more precious far 

Than the accumulated store of gold 

And orient gems which, for a day of need, 

The sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs, 

These hoards of truth you can unlock at will. 


“What does Wordsworth mean?” 
asked the teacher. 
“He means,”’ volunteered one child, 


“that if you never open a book, you 


have no idea what treasure there is be- 
tween the covers. And you can open one 
whenever you want, too.” 

“Has anyone ever had such an experi- 
ence of finding treasure in a book?’’ the 
teacher inquired. 

Gerald’s hand went up. A leader in the 
class in discussion, manual arts, and ath- 
letics, outstanding for assuming respon- 
sibility, he was, nevertheless, the poorest 
reader—and knew it! 

“IT never read a book completely 
through,” he said, “until I had to take 
one off the shelf last week; it wasn’t too 
hard, and it was good. I read it, clear 
through, and now I’ve almost finished 
another one. I know what those lines 
mean.’’ A second child contributed his 
observations, Gerald’s hand, meanwhile, 
coming up again. He had hurriedly taken 
a peek into the second book he was 
reading. 

“T just wanted to add—I have only 


two pages left before my second one will 
be finished, and I have my next one 
picked already.” 

To close the unit, several activities 
were considered. Some wished to illus- 
trate their favorite selections by making 
miniature scenes in peep-box fashion. 
Most of the children, however, wanted to 
share their poetry. They voted to stage a 
poetry convocation, inviting children of 
other classes to participate. A day was 
set for the auditorium session. Boys and 
girls from the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades were invited to share 
their favorite poems. Interest in the 
project became school-wide. Teachers re- 
ported that in many classes pupils dis- 
played a growing eagerness to take part. 

The class sponsoring the affair chose 
several bits of verse that had been set to 
music. These the group practiced in music 
classes to be a part of the program, to- 
gether with one example of choral verse. 
Three days before the session the pupils 
in each class chose three children whom 
they wished to represent them in the 
auditorium. 

The fifty-minute program was a source 
of gratification to all teachers present, for 
in few auditorium sessions held the en- 
tire year was the interest, attention, and 
appreciation surpassed or even matched. 
To the six who best interpreted their fa- 
vorite poems were presented small blue, 
red, and white ribbons lettered in gold 
“Poetry Award.’’ One needed only to see 
the beaming face of Orestes, winner of a 
third-place ribbon, to know how highly 
were these “laurels’’ prized. Orestes, 
eighth-grade Negro boy who at one time 
gave promise of becoming the most no- 
torious trouble-maker of the school, was 
now acclaimed for his recitation of a 
most solemn and lengthy piece, unearthed 
by him from some borrowed collection 
of poems, and now carried away by its 
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sober tones to the most serious contem- 
plation« of his whole school life. 

Many months after, when the class 
worked with the same teacher as eighth- 
grade pupils, the love which these sev- 
enth-graders had developed for poetry 
showed in still another manner—in their 
frequent efforts, when doing creative 
writing, to put their thoughts and feel- 
ings into verse as their medium for ex- 
pression. Gerald, the slow reader, con- 
tributed the following: 


CHRISTMAS JOY 
Christmas come but once a year, 
The time of season that people hear 
The pretty bells a-ringing 
And all the carolers singing 
Their joyous songs. 

Everybody longs 

For Christmas. 

The little boys with all their toys— 
There’s lots of noise 

For Christmas, 

Joyful, joyful Christmas! 


Although it cannot be considered ex- 
cellent poetry by accepted standards, the 
following bit of verse shows how a child’s 
deepest needs may be brought to the sur- 
face when he is encouraged to express 
himself freely. 

MY MOTHER 
To me my Mother is just a name, 
Of which many others could be the same. 
There is no painted picture of her, 
To hold within my heart, 
Because our life together, 
Didn't even have a start. 
As soon as I was old enough, 
To give to her my love, 
The Lord took her away from me, 
To the unseen heights above. 
Those heights seem far away right now, 
In the distant dusk and dawn, 
But I will find a way somehow 
To rise and carry on. 
And when I reach those clouds on high 
Together we will roam 
In the blissfulness of the sky, 
That we will call our home. 
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Here are others which represent only 
a few of the children’s attempts. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry—-thought of moving wheels, 
Hustling of many automobiles; 
Chimneys, black with smoke, 

Inside the factory large jobs 

Of smelting steel and coke. 

A train car appears; 

The screech of wheels is heard-— 
Men are silent 

And through the flaming furnace fires 
Eyes are blurred. 


THE TRAIN 


I love to hear the rumble 

Of a train as it goes by, 
And listen for the whistle 

As it makes a plaintive sigh. 


Chugging up the railroad track 
Each night and every day, 

The train is like a lumbering bear 
Going on its way. 

The train isn’t one bit “cute’”’ 
And it isn’t “pretty” at all, 

And yet I still cannot resist 
The excitement of its call. 


CHRISTMAS 


The fir trees at the corner, 
The Christmas wreaths for sale, 
The smell of roast duck cooking, 
The letters in the mail, 
The Christmas tree all lighted, 
The window, white with snow, 
Make your heart like a Christmas candle 
Warm, and all aglow. 


CHRISTMAS WISH 


If I were a big girl, 
I wouldn’t go to bed, 
I'd stay up all night, 
And tell you stories instead. 
I'd tell you Christmas stories, 
All filled with joy and cheer, 
That would keep you happy, 
Throughout the coming year. 
But I am just a small girl, 
And growing sleepy—quite! 
I wish you “Merry Christmas” 
And all of you good night. 
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To TEACH an honest and real use of 
language, we must put into the classroom 
materials different from the ones we now 
have. For the most part, the materials 
now in use are grammar texts, hand- 
books, and workbooks, all with rules, ex- 
amples, exceptions, and exercises of 
ready-made sentences and paragraphs 
to be analyzed or “ corrected,”’ and com- 
position texts with artificial projects and 
forms and models to be followed and 
more rules. The following devices and 
procedures are offered as “different ma- 
terials’ to be used in the classroom for 
teaching about language and for teach- 
ing the use of language. They must be 
recognized for what they are—devices. 
Just as language investigations have 
shown the unrealities of much of our 
grammar teaching, so, too, we must be 
careful that recent understandings about 
language do not in turn become a new 
generalized discipline divorced from the 
students’ use of language. It is much 
easier to teach and talk and drill and 
test about language than it is to change 
the language behavior of students in the 
process of their using language. 

And it must be kept in mind that 
these understandings about language are 
best learned, or perhaps learned only, 
when they are considered at the times 
when the students are using language to 
* Teacher of English, East Side High School, 


Newark, N.J.; co-author of Harper's Workbook in 
English. 


Teaching Certain Understandings about 
Language 


ENGELBERT J. NEUMAYER' 
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some real purpose and when the students 
are shown how these principles can help 
them to achieve their purpose. Oth- 
erwise, the abstract teaching of these 
principles becomes as artificial as the 
abstract teaching of “parts of speech.”’ 
This is the reason al] textbooks tend to 
fail. They cannot build on what is really 
going on in the classroom. The following 
procedures, therefore, are offered as ways 
of teaching certain aspects of language, 
with the realization that to be effective 
and realistic they are to be treated at a 
time needed and appreciated by the 
students. 

1. The word is not the thing. Words are 
merely symbols. A word by itself ‘ means” 
nothing. Words do not have meanings; 
they get meanings from their contexts, 
Words have more than one meaning. 

The above understandings can be illus- 
trated and explored by a teacher and a 
class in these ways: Put on the black- 
board one word (like “run” or “‘head”’ or 
“beat” or any word that the class 
“‘knows”) and ask various students what 
it means to them. The discussion that fol- 
lows can develop from a student’s say- 
ing, ‘Run means to run,” through talk 
about the many referents for which 
“run” is used by the class, to the writing 
of twenty to thirty sentences, with each 
sentence giving “‘run’”’ a different mean- 
ing. All this talk takes the class into 
many life-situations and things and 
back again to the words, including an 
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examination of each sentence to deter- 
mine which word or words give “run” 
its meaning in each. A return to the iso- 
lated word reveals that by itself it means 
nothing but that it cam mean many 
things. 

This activity gives each student a 
chance to indicate a meaning he has had 
for the word. Some of the sentences of- 
fered may be ambiguous; some may 
mean nothing. (It was a good run. They 
run all the time. Will it run? Run this 
off immediately. What a run! These 
won't run. Run it for me, will you? 
The stockings did run, after all. I 
shall run for you. He likes to run 
things.) Students soon become aware 
that a “sentence,” with a subject, 
verb, object, capital letter, period, etc., 
does not necessarily express a “complete 
thought’’—or any thought, sometimes. 
The writer of such sentences is asked to 
tell what he does mean. If the student 
did have a meaning in mind, he has to 
rewrite his sentence so that the rest of 
the class will know without question 
what was intended. Sometimes a stu- 
dent’s answer will be: “It’s just a sen- 
tence. It don’t mean nothin’.”’ From this 
the teacher can develop an awareness on 
the part of the students that many times 
in school they have been saying nothing 
with “sentences.” Probably nowhere but 
in a classroom (dedicated to clear think- 
ing) is a person encouraged to make 
“sentences” which mean nothing. The 
stimulation of the variety of sentences 
one class (even the ‘‘slowest’’) will offer, 
however, and the different experiences 
the students have had, from which the 
meanings and the sentences spring, are 
many times a spark for such a student 
to mean something by his contribution. 

By handling a variety of words from 
time to time, a teacher will enable every- 
one in class to find that he has something 
to say. The slowest student, for example, 


can be called on to give the first sen- 
tence, to start the lesson going. And the 
better student is challenged as the list of 
sentences for the same word grows and 
the shades of meaning become finer. As 
the sentences are written, the class can 
consider each with these questions: Does 
the word mean anything in each sen- 
tence? Does it mean something different 
in each sentence? What does it mean in 
each sentence? What makes the differ- 
ence? The ‘‘writing”’ of the sentences 
can be done in these ways: (1) The 
teacher can write them on the black- 
board as the individual students offer 
them orally; (2) the students can write 
them at their seats, and the ones who 
get a certain number done first, say, five 
or ten, can then put theirs on the black- 
board; (3) the writing can be done for 


‘homework and can be written on the 


blackboard at the beginning of the next 
period. 

The class reading and writing activi- 
ties should include a consideration of 
these understandings. The class should 
be led to apply their understanding of 
context in determining the meanings of 
words they come upon in their reading, 
by seeking what the word means here, 
and by not assuming that the word 
means the same thing it did the last time 
the student met it. Context should also 
be employed in considering unfamiliar 
words. In the students’ writing, with the 
emphasis focused upon what the writer 
is saying or trying to say to a reader, 
ambiguous words and sentences can be 
challenged by the class. It is then that 
this training becomes valuable to the 
student. When he is aware of how words 
do shift in meaning, he takes care to 
make his words mean what he intends 
them to mean—if the class writing ac- 
tivities have made him concerned about 
being understood by others. 
Throughout this approach the atten- 
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tion of the class is constantly drawn to 
the thing talked about, with the realiza- 
tion that the same. word can be used to 
represent many different things. Thus 
is evolved the concept that ‘the word is 
not the thing,’ without the students 
actually being told that. In the early 
~ years of the secondary school, this proc- 
ess need not be carried further. In the 
upper grades, the same techniques are 
worth while in handling high- and low- 
order abstractions, with the same word 
found by the students to be operating on 
various levels—thus the shift in mean- 
ing. These understandings about lan- 
guage should be touched upon and re- 
ferred to again and again throughout 
the year’s work in the English class when 
context, multiple meaning, and identifi- 
cation of the word with the thing are 
come upon in the students’ writing, 
speaking, listening, and reading. 

2. Words carry more than literal mean- 
ings. This concept can be taught with 
activities such as these. Present the class 
with several sets of sentences folowing 
this character: (1) The gentleman 
strolled into the cocktail lounge. (2) The 
man went into the bar. (3) The bum 
staggered into the beer joint. 

Discussion about these sentences can 
be made ‘‘free’”’ by asking the class what 
they ‘“‘have to say” about them or by 
questions like: What picture do you get 
from each? How do you feel about each? 
What’s the difference in these three sen- 
tences? Sometimes students will offer 
extended descriptions of what a “ gentle- 
man’”’ and what a ‘‘ cocktail lounge”’ 
“‘is.’”’ Some will give elaborate explana- 
tions of the difference between a ‘‘gen- 
tleman’’ and a “bum” and between a 
“cocktail lounge’’ and a ‘‘beer joint” 
and will find thernselves in disagreement 
with others in the class about what these 
“things” “are.”’ And some student may 
suggest that the three sentences are 


three different ways of talking about the 
same thing. Then can follow discussion 
of the effect of the different words on the 
members of the class and a resolution of: 
“You can’t call a cocktail lounge a beer 
joint!” 

With the class understanding that the 
following terms are to be used merely for 
convenience in talking about language 
and (by illustration) that every word can 
be ‘emotional’? to some person in the 
world, the sentences in each set can be 
labeled “neutral,” “‘emotional-for,” and 
“‘emotional-against.”’ The class can see 
that sentence 2, above, which we can, for 
convenience, call ‘‘neutral,’’ would not 
be neutral to some persons, for example, 
the WCTU. 

Further examples of ‘emotional 
words” can be drawn from student pa- 
pers already written, with questions 
about the feelings the writer shows to- 
ward the thing talked about, the feelings 
that are aroused in the readers or lis- 
teners. This constant application of lan- 
guage principles to the students’ own 
use of language is the thing that is most 
important. 

A list of ‘‘neutral’’ words can be given 
to the class, with the students asked to 
supply a “for” word and an ‘‘against” 
word for each “neutral” one. This results 
in another understanding, not only about 
language but also about human be- 
havior. Depending on the class, for some 
“neutral” words more “for’’ words than 
“against” may be offered. In most 
classes, however, it is the other way 
round. In some classes, in fact, not one 
“for’’ word has appeared when many 
“against’’ words have been quickly of- 
fered. This has led some classes to gen- 
eralize that they did more talking 
against than for. 

Again, each student’s writing can be 
referred to, for each to discover for him- 
self what things he has been for and 
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against, and why, and whether he has 
been reacting to reality under the in- 
fluence of his own use of “emotional” 
words. Some treatments of the emo- 
tional overtones of language can leave 
students with the idea that only editorial 
writers, columnists, politicians, and 
demagogues, in other words, ‘‘other 
people,’ use emotional language to in- 
fluence readers and listeners. The stu- 
dents’ understanding should go beyond 
that. Nor should they be left with the 
idea that they are not to use emotional 
words in their writing and speaking. 

Many available materials lend them- 
selves for consideration of emotional lan- 
guage: newspapers, books, radio and 
television programs. Students can find 
examples of emotional language almost 
anywhere language is used. Such exam- 
ples can be used as exercises in class for 
‘neutralizing’ in the sentences the 
“‘emotional’’ words, as one step in at- 
tempting to determine what is being 
talked about. The question throughout 
this approach is not: What does the 
writer say it was? but What was called 
what? 

3. One use of language is descriptive, 
or the reporting of fact; another is the ex- 
pression of opinion. This distinction in 
language can be developed by the fol- 
lowing procedures. Present to the class 
a series of sentence patterns like these 
sample sets: 

1. She goes to church every Sunday. 
2. She is religious. 
1. He is a mean teacher. 


2. He has his students do more algebra after 
school, 


1. His face gets red when he talks to girls. 

2. He is bashful. 

The class can be asked whether there is 
any difference between saying ‘‘1’’ and 
saying ‘2°’ in each pair of sentences. If 
they notice a difference, they are asked 


what the difference is. As differences are 
pointed out in discussion, the terms 
‘fact’ and “opinion” might be used 
naturally by the students. If not, the 
teacher can label the sample sentences 
with these terms or with any others that 
the class agrees on, to be used through- 
out this unit. 

Further sentences to be so distin- 
guished can be drawn from the stu- 
dents’ papers, as well as from newspa- 
pers, books, advertisements. But the 
closer the activities remain to the stu- 
dents’ own use of language in writing 
and speaking, the better. For example, 
in one class, a girl, describing one day in 
school to show why she did not like 
school, from beginning to end wrote 
about each of her teachers in turn. “He 
starts things off all wrong. ... She is an 
old crab....He doesn’t know how to 
teach... .Study period is horrible... . 
Spanish isn’t too bad... . He puts every- 
one in a good mood. .. . He’s just a big 
kid. ...’’ When this paper was read to 
the class by the teacher, after an ex- 
planation that the purpose of the paper 
was to show why the writer did not like 
school, the class was asked, ‘‘ What does 
this writer not like about school?” and 
“What does this writer say happens 
during a day at school?” After a few 
speakers had offered still more ‘‘opin- 
ions,” it was discovered that the writer 
had not mentioned one thing that had hap- 
pened during her entire school day. What 
was found was the writer’s “opinion,” or 
feelings or reactions. She was then asked 
to write reports of the events on which 
she had based her opinions. 

Throughout any work with “opinions” 
caution must be taken lest the students 
think ‘‘opinion” is never to be used. In- 
stead, as with “emotional” words (opin- 
ion, too), they must be aware of the na- 
ture of such language and be on guard 
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not to behave on the basis that their 
opinions are facts. And, as with ‘‘emo- 
tional” words, the students must not be 
left with the idea that only other persons 
act this way. Practice in “descriptive” 
writing can be engaged in by assign- 
ing the students to write strict ‘‘ reports” 
of a day’s experiences, another person, 
themselves. They can also be aware dur- 
ing a full school day of how much “ opin- 
ion” is used throughout the school— 
in their classes, in the halls, in the cafe- 
teria, in the auditorium—by students 
and teachers and can thus become aware 
of how many complex individuals and 
events are glibly disposed of with a 
phrase or two. 

Another assignment can be the writ- 
ing of ‘paragraphs’ starting with a 
“topic sentence’ that is an “opinion” 
and continuing from there with strict 
reports from which the opinion could be 
derived. When the writing is finished, 
the “topic sentence” can be discarded 
when the final draft is prepared. A good 
way to illustrate the distinction between 
fact and opinion is to read one student 
paper of each kind, one immediately 
after the other. Then it is most apparent 
that one paper says something to the 
class. 

A further step in this understanding of 
language is the questioning of “opinions” 
here and there in later extended writing 
of the students, when the purpose is not 
language practice but communication of 
something important to the student. In 
each case the writer should be chal- 
lenged by the class or teacher to “‘ex- 
pand” the “opinion.” For some this is 
quite a challenge, since they find it diffi- 
cult to avoid translating their opinion 
into another opinion on the same level of 
abstraction or on a level not much lower. 
It is particularly difficult for anyone to 
get to a lower level when he himself does 
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not really know what he is talking about 
but thinks that he does. ‘‘ Essay-type”’ 
test answers are good material for this 
procedure. 

4. We operate with words on various 
levels of abstraction. Abstractions, in em- 
phasising similarities and neglecting dif- 
ferences, lead to behavior based on one ex- 
perience as if that one were identical to all 
that can be included under the same term. 

The principle of abstraction is at work 
in each of the preceding units of lan- 
guage study. A few devices, however, 
such as the following, can point up for 
the students, perhaps more specifically, 
how abstractions operate in their writing 
and speaking. 

Exercises in writing sentences to illus- 
trate the multiple meanings of words 
(Unit 1, above) can be used with upper 
grades to illustrate that the change in 
meanings, due to context, is a shift in 
levels of abstraction. This step is re- 
served for the upper grades, since it 
seems that the shades of meaning in- 
volved are a bit too fine in some cases for 
the early years of the high school. 

The writer's two-year-old daughter 
uses “peaches” for several prepared baby 
foods. She uses “dog” for several ani- 
mals. She eats pudding and ice cream 
and uses ‘‘pudding” for both. She calls 
her brother John nothing but “boy.” 
This was told to the class and listed on 
the blackboard thus: 
peaches 
squash 
applesauce 
apricots 
The class was asked, ‘‘What is she do- 
ing?” and “What is she noticing about 
peaches, squash, etc., and about dog, 
horse, etc.?’’ and ‘“‘What is she not no- 
ticing?”’ Some students’ reactions to the 
child’s language behavior is: ‘‘What a 
dope!” Then the class is asked whether 


dog 
cow 
pig 
horse 


peaches 
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persons other than children do some- 
thing similar with words based on expe- 
riences they have had and use the word 
for the experience. The teacher can illus- 
trate, with many words that people do 
use that include similarities but not 


differences, by listing innocently on the 


blackboard ‘‘abstractions” and ‘‘stereo- 
types” that the students will sponta- 
neously react to. Words like the follow- 
ing can be so used: “women drivers,” 
‘*mothers-in-law,” “high society," “the 
rich,” ‘“‘the poor,” “teacher,” “‘tru- 


ant officer,”’ “cab-drivers,” ‘‘ mother,” 
“senior,” “freshman,” 
“younger generation,” ‘‘foreigners,”’ 


“parents,” “East Siders,” “kid broth- 
ers,” “school,” “principal's office.” The 
discussion can include questions of how 
the students themselves use the words 
and the ways in which they have heard 
them used. Students are quite sensitive 
to the use of abstractions when the terms 
include them; then they see differences. 

Such discussion as indicated above can 
lead to the generalization that each per- 
son abstracts from the individual, the 
situation, or the word Ais impression, 
based on his experience with it. This can 
be realized as the students differ in their 
explanations of their reactions to each 
abstraction. For example, the girl who 
was called to the principal's office to be 
given a medal; the boy who was called 
there because of his truancy. Two differ- 
ent experiences. Two different reactions 
to “principal's office.’’ Various abstrac- 
tions can be taken, and the class can be 
assigned to write explanations for vari- 
ous possible reactions to the same term. 
This is a good device for developing an 
awareness of differences, particularly if 
the student is set to work with a term he 
feels strongly about and must write an 
explanation of how someone else could 


feel entirely different about the same 
term. 

Sentences from the students’ history 
texts offer abundant material for high- 
level abstractions; and the text itself will 
become more meaningful to the students 
as they practice “expanding” high-level 
abstractions closer to “‘life-facts.” Here 
is a valid use for the facts learned in his- 
tory—an opportunity to use details un- 
derstood to make vague and sometimes 
meaningless terms mean something. The 
students can take sentences from their 
current assignment in history and ex- 
pand the abstractions for themselves and 
the class by referring to specific people, 
acts, actions, or objects included under 
the abstractions. Comparison of these 
expansions is in itself worth while in 
arriving at the meaning of the words in 
the text. : 

The writing of verbal ‘abstraction 
ladders” and “‘classifications’” of known 
persons and themselves is still another 
approach to understanding the neglect- 
ing of differences and the awareness only 
of similarities. Particularly challenging 
in 1950 are figures like Paul Robeson, 
Paul Draper, Larry Adler, Louis Bu- 
denz, Whittaker Chambers, Alger Hiss, 
Henry Wallace, and Dean Acheson. 
Patrick Henry, the Adams boys, Paul 
Revere, and others of eighteenth-century 
America can be considered from the 
British point of view. Colin Kelly’s ac- 
tivity in the Pacific can be considered 
along with Japanese Kamikaze pilots. 
Hero or fanatic? And the individuals 
covered by the abstractions listed in the 
third paragraph, above, can be classi- 
fied too—with quite an effect when the 
students stop to realize that a ‘‘mother- 
in-law” must be “somebody's mother"! 

It must be kept in mind, however, that 
all the devices discussed here need be 
used merely to illustrate and point up 
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the workings of language in the stu- 
dents’ own use of language. In fact, all 
the understandings for which these de- 
vices are offered can be taught by using 


Masy high school juniors and seniors 
have the weirdest notions, or no idea at 
all, about what they are going to do 
when school days are over. Scratch the 
surface in nearly any class and you will 
find hazy dreams of going directly from 
high school to New York or Hollywood 
to be a Powers model or a radio, screen, 
or television star. Mathematicians—and 
many who only think they are—speak 
confidently of careers in engineering. 
Seemingly, there are enough of these 
aspirants to rebuild this globe and to 
start in on Mars! If the students are not 
all quite so definite, many, at least, are 
vaguely planning to go to college or are 
hoping that the school paper will be 
kind enough to say so. 

In short, the need for more vocational 
guidance is omnipresent; and most edu- 
cators today urge all teachers, no matter 
what their subject field, to contribute 
something toward helping students to do 
more realistic thinking about aptitudes 
and interests in relation to probable 
opportunities in the days ahead. 

Teachers of English, in particular, 
have generally shown themselves alert 
to this need and skilful in devising meth- 
ods for meeting it. The search goes on, 
however, for variety and improvement 
in building vocational units as part of 
the regular course in English; and the 
need to encourage additional schools to 
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the students’ language itself and can be 
taught more effectively because of the 
fact that the material is the students’ 
own. 


incorporate more career guidance in their 
yearly programs is generally recognized. 

Sharing classroom experiences by 
guidance-motivated teachers who keep 
trying new methods is one good way to 
improve these programs and to extend 
their use. I should like very much to 
know what you are doing, and I have 
the temerity to believe that the interest 
is probably mutual. 

Your course of study no doubt——like 
mine—calls for an important talk or re- 
search paper for which the students are 
expected over a period of weeks to comb 
the library and other sources for infor- 
mation. They are then expected to or- 
ganize this material into a system, in- 
cluding outline and bibliography, at 
least, and to share it with their fellows 
orally or in writing. 

One of my twelfth-year classes re- 
cently gave themselves a tremendous 
“lift” in vocational guidance entirely 
within the limits of the time and effort 
regularly devoted to such a talk or re- 
search paper. The class and I went into 
informal conference to plan the unit. 
‘“Let’s make it interesting and practical 
if we've got to suffer through this thing”’ 
was the opening attitude of those who 
talked. “Let’s make it new and differ- 
ent” was the gist of succeeding discus- 
sion. “Let’s let each person choose to in- 
vestigate something he himself wants to 
know about” was a sturdy sentiment. 
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After a while the teacher, using a well- 
worn technique, said that they were 
making excellent suggestions and won- 
dered whether each of them shouldn’t 
be completely free to spend his time for 
this talk really looking into the matter 
of his own future. ‘Could we?” was the 
hopeful and enthusiastic response. Of 
course we could, and did! 

The students began by a little in- 
formal and spontaneous ‘personal re- 
search. The class chairman suggested 
that each one write down immediately, 
in the order of preference, if any, three 
choices of vocations. Some knew ex- 
actly what to write, but it looked to the 
teacher as though quite a few of them 
were surprised to discover how vague 
their ideas were about their own future. 

The school and city libraries yielded 
excellent source materials. One com- 
mittee arranged an early exhibit of occu- 
pational monographs and that 
were close at hand in the schoul library 
and invited the librarian to meet the 
class for part of a period to make sugges- 
tions and to answer questions. 

Another committee visited the Day- 
ton office of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. They brought back not 
only general information but also the 
chief employment counselor, By the 
time of this visit each student had done 
enough background reading to be ready 
and eager to ask questions, and so the 
hour was quite helpful. By way of ex- 
periment, the USES representative in- 
vited the class to administer to them- 
selves the next day an interest check 
list, regularly used with adults applying 
to the employment service for assistance. 

The results, coming near the begin- 
ning of the unit, gave a revealing pic- 
ture of unrealistic ambitions. All but 
five of the twenty-eight students, ac- 
cording to this interest check list, were 
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aiming at careers found in Part IV of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles in the 
first classification, ““O-X, Professional, 
Technical, Managerial,’’ careers that 
would require for the most part not only 
superior personal qualifications but also 
years of expensive preparatory training 
quite out of reach financially for most of 
the aspirants. However, it was fascinat- 
ing to see how these first ideas changed 
as their owners delved more deeply into 
practical matters, such as training re- 
quirements and employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Interest grew rapidly in self-evalua- 
tion aids. The school’s testing depart- 
ment had a new set of volunteer appli- 
cants for such instruments of self-analy- 
sis as the Kuder Interest Check. The 
guidance counselors and the homeroom 
teachers found a number of these stu- 
dents asking for help to evaluate their 
apparent aptitudes and capacities on the 
basis of cumulative records. While a little 
student research blasted a good many 
roseate dreams, it was most encouraging 
to watch the good sense with which 
American youths turned promptly to 
more practical fields. 

Near the end of the preparatory pe- 
riod a third committee reported the 
availability of three films: Finding Your 
Life Work, Your Job—Are You Pre- 
paring for It? and How To Apply for, 
Win, and Advance on a Job. The class 
immediately made arrangements to see 
Finding Your Life Work, a two-reel, 16- 
mm. introductory film produced at 
Des Moines, Towa, by Vocational Guid- 
ance Films, Ine. They hoped to see both 
of the other films later, 

The talks were “tops.” Students, once 
worried about delivery, found most of 
that uneasiness disappearing in the pres- 
ence of their real interest. As they stood 
before their classmates, a few of them 
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confessed frankly some of their original 
impractical dreams and showed the steps 
by which they had progressed into re- 
lated or completely new but more suit- 
able fields. This group of twenty-eight 
talks gave the class quite a wide survey 
of occupational areas, which should 
surely precede their final entrance into 
one; and, as promised in the beginning, 
it provided vocational guidance while it 
gave training in a variety of important 
English skills, all as an integral part of 
the regular course of study with no new 
time-consuming effort required. 

The preceding account has given you 
a picture with the camera focused from 
the teacher’s side of the desk. Following 
is an unsolicited essay that appeared in 
the Creative Writing Folder soon after 
the talks were finished which ‘‘shoots”’ 
from a student angle. 


REFLECTIONS ON MY SENIOR TALK 
I felt no joy as I viewed the bulletin board. 
Indeed, I felt very sad about the whole thing. 
For there for all to read were the two words 
that spelled hours of hard work and misery, 
SENIOR TALKS. 

Well, there was no way of getting out of it. 
And so it was that I entered the roor the next 
day feeling very much like a martyr. I took 
my seat resolved to meet this crisis bravely. 
At least it promised to be novel. We were to 
investigate the professions we were planning to 
enter. My chosen field at this time happened to 
be Chemical Engineering. And this was to be 
the topic on which I was to speak. 

Then followed very much what I expected. 
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She wanted an outline, bibliography, and how 
many other things [ cannot say. So like the 
good little martyr that I am, I hopped, skipped, 
and jumped up to the library. I asked for the 
college bulletins featuring courses in Chemical 
Engineering. The librarian, being a good li- 
brarian, brought me the bulletin of a university 
having one of the best courses in my chosen 
field. 

I almost choked when I looked at that 
course! I have not yet recovered from the 
shock. Those who survive that course will 
know more mathematics than Pythagoras 
himself! 

But being the brave fellow that I am, I con- 
tinued on. I next investigated the pamphlets 
on that subject. That was the final straw which 
broke the patient camel’s back. The things that 
happen fo a chemical engineer shouldn’t happen 
to the proverbial dog! His love for his work, 
say some, is supposed to compensate for these 
little inconveniences. Amare desistiti. 

Now it’s over. [ have given my talk; and I 
have, I hope, returned to normal. And since 
it is all over, I think perhaps that all the 
“wasted effort” wasn’t wasted. I have changed 
my mind. Perhaps if I had not gone through all 
that torture, I might have entered a field about 
which I was largely ignorant and which I cer- 
tainly would not have liked. Through the re- 
search necessary for this talk, I have discovered 
a field far more satisfying to me, education. Per- 
haps you will say that I arn fickle. Be that as it 
may, I am glad that I know what I know today. 
And so to future martyrs I leave this parting 
thought: 

It may seer like a gruesome task, but prove 
to be one which you may have reason not to 
regret. 

RoosEvELT Hicu ScHOOL 
Class of 1949 


A student wrote: ‘‘Paradise Lost is a tail of Satan.’ 
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Does one 


need a drop of ale to tell a good tale? 
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W: TEACHERS may as well face three 
terrible facts: (1) the United States is at 
war; (2) the United States is embarked 
on the world’s greatest armament race; 
(3) the advocates of democracy seem to 
be losing to the advocates of dictatorship 
the battle for the minds and hearts of 
the majority of the world’s population. 

We must, as citizens, be deeply con- 
cerned about these facts and do our ut- 
most to bring about a happy outcome of 
this triple struggle. But as teachers we 
must also concern ourselves with some 
of the domestic and social dangers con- 
nected with the international situation. 
Most noticeable of these is the tendency 
toward reaction—educational, social, 
and political. There have always been 
reactionaries, and in such disturbed times 
as ours they are more readily listened to. 
We cannot, in our capacity as teachers, 
do anything directly about political re- 
action, and we can deal only to a limited 
extent with some, but not all, kinds of 
social reaction. 

The useless loyalty oaths for teachers 
and the conferring upon administrators 
of discretionary power to discharge any 
whom they judge to hold subversive 
opinions are the first steps backward. 
Almost certainly the Army will soon tell 
us that the education of many young 
men is imperfect, especially that they 
cannot read technological exposition or 
directions as well as the training officers 
would like. Of course:the Army will be 
correct. But it may not take the trouble 
to point out that the younger the men 
are, the better they read and speak and 
write. We need not conclude from its un- 
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happy report that we should go back to 
the curriculum and the teaching pro- 
cedures of 1900 or even of 1925. One way 
to prevent school boards from telling us 
to walk backward on the path of educa- 
tion is to see that the favorable statistics 
of student performance are well publi- 
cized and to get as much as possible of 
report of present special achievements 
into the local newspapers. Certainly we 
ourselves must not become panicky and 
voluntarily relinquish our advances. 

A second danger, which threatens in 
many directions, is the apathy of many 
toward our government and toward the 
idea of democracy. We shall need gen- 
eral and genuine enthusiasm to meet suc- 
cessfully the strains and privations (what 
we who fortunately live in America call 
‘“‘privations”’) which are in prospect. 
Apathetic workers can be temporarily 
galvanized by special pay incentives into 
reasonable productivity but not into do- 
ing their part to finance the war or to 
fight inflation. Nor can Hindus, French- 
men, and South Americans be won to an 
apathetic democracy. The advocates of 
communism can promise improvement 
of living conditions for the masses in 
countries where shameful and shameless 
exploitation of human beings has been 
the rule. We can promise even more— 
real human dignity for individuals. (To 
a considerable, though not full, extent 
we make good that promise here at 
home.) But do even Americans feel what 
it means to be free? Do the students in 
our classes feel it? Do they recognize how 
much further an American has oppor- 
tunity both to develop himself and to 
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improve his material situation? (One 
may realize this, and yet admit and at- 
tack the social injustices which persist.) 

What has all this to do with teaching? 
Much! The young people in our high 
schools are not, as the youth in some 
countries are, socially and economically 
negligible. They are citizens-—merely 
without the ballot. By their own actions 
and by their influence upon their elders 
they can help a great deal, if they see 
things as they are. Many of them, too, 
are not far from military uniforms. Fin- 
ally, the cold war and the strain of the 
armaments race will, we hope, last a 
good many years—until the backward 
nations learn democracy and the Rus- 
sians are convinced that we are willing 
for them to manage their affairs as they 
think best—-so that our boys and girls 
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before it is over. 

The materials and methods we shall 
use to arouse infelligent devotion to our 
own nation and to democracy cannot be 
discussed here. Such long and technical 
discussion is not greatly needed. When 
we realize our duty and opportunity to 
teach democracy through literature, 
through discussion, through our own 
classroom management, we shall find 
reasonably effective means to do it. We 
shall find, incidentally, that the use of 
live discussion or theme topics and the 
connection of literature with the world 
in which our boys and girls live will make 
easier rather than harder the teaching 
of communication skills and literary ap- 
preciation. 

W. HATFIELD 


Pedagogue to Pupils 


I love you with a love that passes words. 
My eyes peer anxiously into your hearts 
And see a fluttering as of milk-white birds 
Scared by a leeriuig serpent-head that darts 
Within you i \vould spread my arms for you 
Wide, eager, welcoming—take you to my breast, 
You hundreds, tell you tales divinely true, 
And soothe your sorrows into smiling rest. 


But, as I sit enthroned and entrenched, 
I seem to you, no doubt, some hateful foe 
Intent to find how far you may be wrenched 
To grim confession that you do not know. 
Will not some Joshua blow his trumpet here 
And make this wall between us disappear? 


JuLian M. DracHMAN 
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THE ENGLISH CLASS AND THE 
LIBRARY 


Our school library and librarian are vital 
to the work done by my classes in English— 
five groups of ninth-graders. In fact, the 
library is really an adjunct to our classroom. 

Every Monday, each of my classes meets 
in the library for from twenty to thirty 
minutes or, on some days, the entire period, 
depending on what we are doing. 

Early in the year we give the pupils what- 
ever instruction is necessary in the use of 
library facilities. I say ‘we’ because Miss 
Thompson, our librarian, works very closely 
with me at all times. The greatest value 
from our library periods, however, is in the 
opportunity afforded for guided reading. 

When we start a new unit in literature, I 
notify Miss Thompson far enough in ad- 
vance so that, if the unit is made up largely 
of fiction, as is the mystery unit, for exam- 
ple, she has a table full of books ready when 
the class arrives. This saves much confu- 
sion, since all pupils cannot use the card 
catalogue or the book lists at the same time. 
Usually all these books go out the first 
Monday. After that, pupils use the special 
book lists made up in attractive folders by 
Miss Thompson for our specia! units. The 
guide markers on the shelves serve well for 
locating non-fiction books; and the children 
also consult the card catalogue. 

The librarian and the teacher can plan 
ahead—even for the next year. Sometimes 
we decide in the spring what books we shall 
need the next fall. If I have felt a lack of 
books of a certain type, such books are in- 
cluded in the new book orders. If I have 
found a book especially useful, Miss ‘Thomp- 
son orders additional copies for the next 
term. 

One particular term I wanted to do group 
work in human relations reading. Long be- 
fore we were ready to begin, Miss Thompson 
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made out for me a list of all the suitable 
books of which she had two or more copies. 
In some cases she ordered additional copies. 
There were, thus, enough books for at least 
six or seven groups in each class, each group 
having from two to eight members reading 
the same book. 

These group books were all sent to my 
classroom, and, as additional books were 
returned by other pupils in the building, 
Miss Thompson sent them to me also. Hav- 
ing the books in the classroom made it 
easier to distribute them. Pupils were eager 
to join a group. 

When the time came for reports, all who 
had read the same book met together, se- 
lected a leader, made their plans, and on a 
later day discussed the book before the 
class, with the others asking questions or 
making comments at the end. 

Without co-operation between librarian 
and teacher, this project would have been 
difficult. As it was, it worked smoothly and 
proved very satisfactory. Many of these 
books were read later by other pupils, and 
the idea of human relations carried over 
into succeeding units as well as free-choice 
reading. And at least one girl, from an up- 
per-income-level family, became so deeply 
interested in fair treatment of minority 
groups that she read everything on that 
subject that she could lay her hands on for 
the rest of the year, enlisting her parents’ 
aid in getting books for her from the public 
library. 

To guide a child’s reading, it is necessary 
to know not only the child and his needs but 
the books that will fill those needs. I myself ° 
try to read as many books from our library 
as I can. Miss Thompson often gives me a 
new book to read before it goes into general 
circulation. If I show that book, shiny and 
new, to my classes and tell them a little 
about it, perhaps read them the first chap- 
ter or, as in Marguerite Henry’s King of 
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the Wind, merely the introduction, there are 
invariably many calls in the library for that 
book. 

Last week-end I read a book new to our 
library, The Story of Phillis Wheatly by 
Shirley Graham. On Monday I offered the 
book to Karen in the first-period class, feel- 
ing sure she was the type who would enjoy 
it. Much to my surprise, Karen appeared 
in the library at the beginning of the third 
period with the book in her hand and came 
directly to me. The thought flashed across 
my mind: Could I have been so wrong in my 
judgment of this girl’s reading taste? My 
chagrin must have shown in my face, for, 
before I could speak, Karen smiled and said, 
“Oh, I’ve finished it! I had a study period 
second hour.”” To my question, “How did 
you like it?” she replied with a deeply drawn 
breath, “It’s so beautiful I don’t know what 
to say about it! I brought it right back so 
you could give it to someone else to read.” 

This little discussion was overheard by 
the six girls sitting at the near-by table. Six 
hands went up. All wanted that book. I was 
so sorry there was only one copy. 

The librarian often tells me about books 
she has read and particularly liked or found 
especially fitted to our units of study. She 
always knows what units we are currently 
studying; hence, she is ready with many a 
suggestion. 

One summer, in order to get a little ahead 
on more recent juvenile books, I took home 
for the vacation period twenty books from 
the school library. It is amazing how much 
just those twenty books helped in our units 
on biography, travel, and human relations. 
I also get help from annotated book lists like 
Reading Ladders, furnished by the librarian. 

It is not necessary always to have read a 
book thoroughly to interest a child in it. 
When you suggest a book, just be ready to 
answer the inevitable question: ‘“What’s 
it about?” I am at the present time reading 
Now That April’s There by Daisy New- 
mann. It is not a new book but one I have 
not read before. I have finished only some 
fifty pages so far, but I would not need to 
read any more to recommend it. I know 
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now the style of the writing, its degree of 
difficulty, the main characters, the general 
idea of the story, and the type of child it 
would likely interest. 

Our Monday library periods are busy but 
informal. Miss Thompson and I circulate 
among the pupils, helping them with their 
choice of books. While the children are at 
the shelves, the room would probably sound 
noisy to a stranger entering. As the boys 
and girls make their selections, however, 
they sit down to read, and by the time most 
of them are seated, the room again takes on 
the atmosphere of a library reading-room. 
But until that time there is considerable dis- 
cussion under way. 

This informality of the library period 
offers a better opportunity to learn an in- 
dividual child’s particular need than is 
afforded in the classroom. In the classroom 
pupils hesitate to admit that they are poor 
readers or, as is the case of so many ninth- 
grade girls, that they want a romantic book, 
or that they have a personal problem. In the 
library, however, it is just between pupil 
and teacher in a private sort of way. 

I told a little in class one day about The 
Divided Heart by Mina Lewiton. At the 
very next library period a shy little girl 
asked me very quietly, “What did you say 
was the title of that book about the girl 
whose parents were separated?” This child 
was looking for a solution to her own secret 
problem. 

Frequently a child comes up with the 
request: “Will you suggest another book for 
me? That last one was really good!” He 
now has confidence in your judgment of a 
“good” book. 

The other day 1 suggested to Ann that 
she might like Dodie Smith’s J Capture the 
Castle. I described the incident of the fur 
coats. Ann took the book. The next Monday 
she came to me with a beaming face. “Do 
you remember the book you suggested to 
me last Monday, I Capture the Casile?” she 
asked. “I’ve never read a better book! I 
loved it! Do you know any other books as 
good as that one?” And you just cannot let 
such enthusiasm down. 
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Pupils, as they search the shelves, help 
each other find interesting books. I have one 
ninth-grade boy who insists he does not 
like to read any books, and he is, in general, 
a non-achiever. One day, at Miss Thomp- 
son’s suggestion, he took out Li-Lun, Lad of 
Courage, that fine story by Carolyn Traf- 
finger about the Chinese boy who was afraid 
of the sea. It is only a small volume, of no 
more than seventh-grade reading level. But 
the day William returned it, I overheard 
him earnestly urging another boy to take 
out that book—to get it before somebody 
else took it—-because it was such a good 
story. He was sure Harvey would like it, 
too. William is a small, underdeveloped boy, 
who perhaps feels inferior to the big boys of 
his grade. But Li-Lun was only a little boy, 
too; yet he did what most bigger boys would 
have lacked courage to do. Somehow this 
appealed to William. ‘The book was just 
right for him. And he wanted someone else 
to share his pleasure in it. 

This personal work with a pupil and his 
reading or emotional problems pays gratify- 
ing dividends. But, with thirty-five to forty 
pupils in each class, it keeps both the librar- 
ian and the teacher busy until each pupil 
has his book. If, however, the librarian and 
the teacher of English can plan and work 
together, the results will compensate for all 
the effort. 

MyrtLe BLANK 


Jerrerson Juntor Scuoor 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT 


One of Thomas Nast’s famous cartoons 
shows the members of the notorious Boss 
Tweed Ring standing in a circle, each with 
an accusing finger pointed at the person 
next to him. This suggests to me the way 
many of us who teach English act about the 
poor spelling and other deficiencies of our 
students. Those of us who teach in college 
complain about the high schools; high-school 
teachers point to the elementary schools; 
elementary-school teachers believe that pu- 
pils do not get a good start in the first 


grades; primary teachers probably point to 
the homes and ask what can be expected; 
and parents turn accusingly on all of us and 
want to know what we are being paid for 
anyway. 

In presenting some of my findings about 
the spelling of college freshmen, I am not in 
any way trying to fix responsibility. No 
doubt pupils in the grades and students in 
high school have been and are being taught 
precisely the skills I shall mention. I realize 
that individual development defies our best 
efforts to standardize it and that everyone 
will not acquire particular skills at the time 
planned. But when a considerable propor- 
tion of college freshmen lack certain basic 
information about spelling, one infers that 
the training being given is not continuous 
or adequate. 

The root difhculty, I have found, for 
some of the most serious errors in spelling 
made by college students is a lack of ac- 
quaintance with the long and short sounds 
of letters and the inability to relate these 
sounds to the spelling of simple words. In- 
stead of being alternately amused and an- 
noyed by having students write about the 
“dinning-room” of a hotel, the sun “shin- 
ning’ in the heavens, or a man being 
“robed”’ instead of “robbed,” English in- 
structors, at whatever level they are teach- 
ing, should take the student in hand at once 
and give him special help. 


To spot the students who have this par- 
ticular difficulty, I use a simple dictation 
test. It is by no means perfected or stand- 
ardized as yet, and any able teacher could 
no doubt devise as good a one or better for 
her own use. Last quarter this test was used 
by several instructors besides myself in our 
freshman classes on the St. Paul campus of 
the University of Minnesota.' The test con- 
sisted of dictating ten short sentences with 
a key word in each. The students were asked 
to write the complete sentence, so that they 
would have the context before them to help 

* Students on the St. Paul campus are enrolled 


in the various curriculums of agriculture, forestry, 
home economics, and veterinary medicine. 
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them decide upon the spelling. The sen- 
tences were as follows, with the key word 
italicized: 
. The cloth had a wide stripe. 
. The carpenter planed the board smooth. 
. The parents did not clothe the child proper- 
ly. 
. The floor will have to be mopped. 
5. The sun was shining brightly. 
. The plan will have to be scrapped. 
. The child was chubby and red-cheeked. 
. The ship was manned by a large crew. 
. The fruit was cubed for the salad. 
. They flipped a coin to decide who should 
pay the bill. 


In Table 1 are the results of the test for 


TABLE 1 


Erroxs MADE IN SPELLING THE ITAL- 
ICIZED WorDS IN THE TEST 
Frequency 
. Strip for stripe. ... 10 
2. a) planned for planed. . co 
b) plained for planed. . . 28 
. cloth for clothe 
. moped for mopped.... . 16 
. Shinning for shining. . . 31 
. scraped for scrapped......... 46 
chuby for chubby... ... 8 
40 


. maned for manned . 


3 
4 
5 
6 
8 
9. cubbed for cubed.......... 8 
10 


. fliped for flipped... 15 
ninety-six freshman students in our Com- 
munications I classes at the University of 
Minnesota. 

It will be seen from the table that the 
second item is not a good one, since it is 
possible for students to confuse plain and 
plane. Another item should be substituted 
for this. In Item 7 a number of students in- 
troduced an unexpected error when they 
wrote red-checked for red-cheeked. 

The papers were turned back to instruc- 
tors for class use before the number of errors 
made by individual students were recorded 
for all the papers. Table 2 shows, however, 
the number of individual errors for twenty- 
seven students enrolled in Communications 
I reading classes. The students making four 
or more errors on the test usually need in- 
dividual] help outside class. 
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To help students who have the difficulty 
which I have been describing, I begin with 
the pronunciation of long and short vowels 
in familiar words. The following is a useful 
exercise: 

Long Sounds 
a —hate, fade 
(ee, ca)—~merte, reed, read 
i —bite, wine 
0 —note, hope 
—cute, jute 


Short Souncis 
a—hat, fad 
e—bed, red 
i—bit, win 
o—not, hop 
u—cut, jut 


Then I ask them to pronounce a list of 
monosyllabic words such as those given 
below. The list should include some rela- 
tively unfamiliar words as well as familiar 
ones. ‘They observe that the vowel is long 
when the word ends in a silent e preceded by 
a single consonant or two consonants, like 
th, pronounced as a single sound. (One stu- 
dent actually asked me if the latter was a 
digraph.) The vowel becomes short when 
the word ends in a single consonant pre- 


TABLE 2 


NuMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ERRORS 
MAbDE BY TWENTY-SEVEN 
STUDENTS IN THE TEST 


No. of No. of 
Errors Students 


Os 


ceded by a single vowel. The following is a 
sample list for pronunciation: 


lath 
bathe 
brome 
tine 
dub 


dote 
pate 
whit 
sot 

lute 


thine 
snub 


tripe 
lathe 
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rot sere 
mire thin 
lob scathe 


When the students automatically asso- 
ciate an unpronounced e at the end of a 
word with a long vowel and a single con- 
sonant with a short vowel, they are ready 
to study the two most important spelling 
rules: first, the rule for dropping the silent e 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel and, 
second, the rule for doubling the final con- 
sonant in monosyllabic words ending in a 
single consonant preceded by a single vowel. 
The students work with such pairs of words 
as hope and hop, robe and rob, plane and 
plan, dine and din, mope and mop. | have to 
explain patiently that, when -ing is being 
added to hope, there is no final p to double; 
therefore one could not derive hopping from 
hope. The word has only a final e which 
must be dropped or retained according to 
the rule. In Aop there is a final p, which 
should be doubled according to rule. I keep 
emphasizing also that the long vowel must 
be associated with a single consonant before 
a suffix and the short vowel with a doubled 
consonant. 

From the rule for doubling final conso- 
nants in words of one syllable, it is easy to 
move to words of more than one syllable 
and to note how spelling shifts according to 
accent. 

In this remedial work I avoid exceptions 
to the rule as much as possible. The very 
poor speller will only be confused by excep- 
tions until he has established habitual re- 
sponses to typical situations. The retention 
of ¢ in words ending in ce and ge when fol- 
lowed by suffixes beginning with a or 0 is too 
important to be ignored, however, and I in- 
clude a discussion of it relating the spelling 
to the hard and soft sounds of ¢ and g. 


English teachers will have fewer amusing 
“boners” to quote to their colleagues at the 
lunch table if they will attack the elemen- 
tary errors which I have been describing, but 
they will reduce the number of complaints 
from other teachers and from parents about 
poor spelling. More important, they will 


give worried and frustrated students a 
beachhead from which to move out to an 
attack upon their other errors in spelling. 


Marjorie H. THuRSTON 


UNrversity OF MINNESOTA 
at St. Pau 


GROUP PARTICIPATION IN 
THEME-WRITING 

Whenever I feel that my class of thirty- 
six freshmen at Griswold High School 
should have their weekly theme in spite of 
the uncorrected compositions that have 
snowed me under, I use this device. 

First I assign the title and part of a topic 
sentence chosen from that remarkable book 
of suggested topics, The Junior Theme Pad 
published by the McIntosh Publishing 
Company of Dover, New Hampshire. Al- 
though all members of the class have the 
same topic, their compositions will be on 
widely different subjects. The title for the 
weekly theme may be “An Unpopular Ob- 
ject at Our House” and the first sentence: 
“There is one thing at our house that I 
should like to throw away and that is 
———-.”" Each student decides what he 
wants to throw away and develops his topic 
into a theme. So that all members of the 
class clearly understand the assignment, 
several students suggest what they might 
wish to get rid of. One might choose the 
piano, because he has to practice when he 
would prefer to play baseball. Each paper, 
therefore, even though several writers 
might want to throw away the alarm clock, 
is different, as the student explains how his 
life might be more enjoyable if he were rid 
of something. 

The next step in this teaching device is 
taken the day the compositions are due. 
The papers are passed down in each row 
and held by the student in the front seat. 
Then these are passed to the first student in 
the next row, theirs passed on to the next, 
and so on until the person in the front seat in 
each row holds the papers written by stu- 
dents in another row. Now the students in 
each row, acting as a committee of judges, 
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gether into a compact group and decide 
which paper is best, second best, and third 
best. So that attention is not drawn to the 
poorer papers, the judges do not go below 
third best in their judging. 

After the papers are judged (majority 
rules, but the minority will have its say 
later), the students return to their seats. 

At this point one student from each row, 
acting as a member of “the best paper com- 
mittee,”’ takes his place in a semicircle of 
chairs placed in front of the room. The 
choosing of this committee member is left 
to the members of the row themselves, and 
bashful students who ordinarily would hesi- 
tate to participate in oral compositions 
given in front of the room will go readily 
when prodded by classmates. 

Then each of these chairmen reads aloud 
the best paper in his row and points out why 
it was chosen. 

The same procedure takes place with an- 
other group, one student from each row 
reading the second-best paper. After they 
finish, the same action is repeated with the 
third-best papers. 

Frequently members of the class in other 
. rows challenge the selection made, and it is 
then up to the chairman of that row to de- 
fend the choice or change the decision. At 
times the minority group or a single mem- 
ber in the row will state that he was not in 
agreement with the choice made but that 
the majority overruled him. It is at this 
time that faulty expression, errors in gram- 
mar, and poor penmanship are seen to be 
important roles, for these weaknesses pre- 
vent a paper from winning first or second 
place. 

While this activity is carried on by the 
students, I am able to make a cursory esti- 
mate of each paper as it is read. Later veri- 
fication proves that the decisions made by 
the student judges are excellent. 

Some papers that were not selected as 
among the best are heard when the class is 
asked to suggest other papers they would 
like to hear read. 

Many worth-while by-products result 
from this composition device. Careful writing 
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becomes much more important, as the 
young author wants the class to find his 
theme interesting and without errors. Then, 
too, there is the experience of comparing 
compositions and judging them impartially. 
Reading and speaking before the class are 
practiced. Each chairman has an oppor- 
tunity to gather together the facts and pre- 
sent them. So all phases of English are used 
in this activity—writing, with care taken 
for correct form, judging, speaking, and 
listening. 

This plan could be used as an unrehearsed 
English assembly program. 


BERNICE INGALL PAUL 


Griswoip ScHoor 
Jewert City, Connecticut 


HOW A TEACHER OF 1826 PRAISED 
FORMAL MEMORIZING 


CERTIFICATE OF ACHIEVEMENT GIVEN IN 
THE PuBLIC SCHOOL OF MORRISTOWN 
NEw Jersey, Marcu 8, 1826! 

Elizabeth Crane has been engaged during 
her attendance here at this School in storing 
her memory, that strong and copious store- 
house of mankind, with useful ideas, lessons, 
and information generally. 

Pursuant to this end, she has deposited in 
her memory for future use the multiplica- 
tion and other arithmetical tables. 

She has repeated the principal divisions— 
oceans, islands, Etc.—and answered 109 
questions on the map of the world. 

She has recited the principal divisions— 
lakes, rivers, bays, gulfs, Etc®-and an- 
swered 41 questions on the map of N.A. She 
has defined the boundaries of twelve of the 
United States, and repeated g5 of the chief 
towns and 33 of the principal rivers belong- 
ing to these twelve States, and answered 86 
questions corresponding to the geography 
of that fine country. 

On the map of S.A., she has committed to 
memory the different countries belonging to 
that great peninsula—and repeated 58 chief 

* Reported to the English Journal by the Presi- 


dent of the NCTE, Mark Neville, of John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis. 
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towns and 33 of the principal rivers, and 
answered 39 questions corresponding with 
its geography. 

Let no one say hereafter that females can- 
not learn, for that is an assertion without 
foundation. Elizabeth is a living proof to 
the contrary, and she merits the approba- 
tion and encouragement of her parents and 
friends. 

| Signed] P. Waxpen, Teacher 


Mar[ch] 8, 1826 


CAN YOU ANSWER THE JACKPOT 
QUESTION? 

If either you or I could solve the problem 
of failures in English, we would certainly 
deserve the Giant Jackpot Prize for Wis- 
dom. Although we cannot completely elimi- 
nate such failures, we can bring them close 
to the irreducible minimum. 

We would be doing just that and serving 
our students well if we could help them more 
to discover their limitations as well as their 
abilities, if we could develop in them the 
desire to achieve their maximum within 
those limitations—without useless competi- 
tion with others whose limitations are en- 
tirely different from theirs. 

My own efforts in that direction the last 
three years have been directed toward for- 
mulating a workable, realistic plan for evalu- 
ating more beneficially the achievements of 
my students in English. The trial-and-error 
method, interspersed with good practical 
advice from my principal and suggestions 
from parents and students, makes up the 
background of my present card, ‘“Evalua- 
tion of Student Achievement in English.” 
After the rather obvious areas—speaking, 
writing, reading, and citizenship—had been 
settled, twenty specific points gradually 
evolved as the basis for a student’s rating. 
On each of these points he is checked as out- 
standing, satisfactory, needing improve- 
ment, or unsatisfactory. 

This current printed card, which evolved 
from mimeographed sheets that were issued 
anew each six weeks, is now arranged in 
folder form for an entire semester’s record. 
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Parents and students can thereby better 
compare progress from one marking period 
to another. Space for comments on the 
fourth page makes it possible to write in 
specific suggestions or to amplify a check 
mark. 

The second page of the score card as it 
appears below is self-explanatory. Page 3 
(not illustrated) continues with the two 
panels for check marks, one for the second 
six weeks, the other for the third six weeks— 
with space at the top to write in the semes- 
ter and the teacher’s name as well as an ex- 
planation of N (Need for improvement) and 
U, (Unsatisfactory). 

Through this method of reporting, stu- 
dents become more aware of their weak- 
nesses as well as of their abilities. Some expe- 
rience a new desire for improvement be- 
cause they understand better wherein they 
need to develop. The parent gets a better 
grasp of the aims of a class and of his child’s 
progress and growth, both as an individual 
and as a member of a group. Perhaps these 
comments from parents and students will 
indicate some of the values of this type of 
reporting. 

I know exactly what the nature of the course 
is and what my daughter is doing. I like the idea 
of knowing just what her weak points are and 
it’s pleasant noting her strong points. The 
rating sheet tells so much more than marks alone 
do. I always knew Betty was a good student 
because her A’s and B’s show that, but I didn’t 
know where she could do better. 


Mary was so happy to know that you rate 
her high in fairness, courtesy, and originality 
that she said she’d have to work harder on spell- 
ing which she was low in. Mary always was a 
poor speller but it didn’t seem to matter until 
now. 


This is a fine idea. We understand better 
what's going on at school. My husband and I 
hope it won’t be dropped. 


Can’t get by any more in telling my folks 
that I did study even if I got a poor mark be- 
cause they can see just what I didn’t do. 


It made me feel good to know that I can do 
something well. I’ve never liked English and 
have always been poor in it. I didn’t know 
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ROUND TABLE 


NAME 


O--Outstanding 


SPEAKING 
. He enunciates clearly......... 
. His vocabulary is good....... 
. He speaks correctly................ 


. He has good audience contact............ 


. He organizes his material well 
. He bases his conclusions on facts 
. He is a good listener... 


WRITING 
. He punctuates correctly 
. His sentence structure is good 
. He has a good choice of words... 
. He spells correctly.............. 
. He expresses good ideas. ......... 


READING 
. He does the required reading..... 
. He understands what he reads..... 


CITIZENSHIP 
1. He does his work promptly 


2. He is a co-operating member of ‘the 


group 
. He shows originality... 
. He has initiative 

. He is courteous....... 


Parent’s 


that I enunciated clearly and that I was a good 
speller. I don’t feel so dumb now. There are a 
lot of things on that rating sheet I probably 
could be good at even if I’m not good at every- 
thing the way some kids are. I like the com- 
ments you sometimes write. 


I like to try to work out my own ideas the 
way we can in our class projects, but I don’t 
think I have ever been marked before on origi- 
nality. It makes it seem just as important as 
learning a lot of facts. 


When I get a Fail, it doesn’t make me mad the 
way it used to because the rating sheet shows 


it 


CourRSE........ 


S— satisfactory 


Frrast Srx WEEKS 


N 


me just how and why I failed and also that I'd 
better get going or else. 


I don’t suggest this type of reporting as a 
sure cure for unnecessary failures; it natu- 
rally must be supplemented by other efforts. 
I do believe, however, that it is one psycho- 
logically sound approach as it does cast at 
least a pin point of light on that dark prob- 
lem—failures in English. 


LIsBETH S. JENSEN 


Sours Scroor 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), ARCHIBALD 


ALL IS NOT GOLD 


Not the least responsibility of the Eng- 
lish instructor is to judge statements about 
language. If he has kept abreast of profes- 
sional recognition of the implications of lin- 
guistic science for him, then he may have 
little difficulty with such out-and-out mis- 
statements as occur in popular articles and 
radio programs, but even he may well be 
misled by unsound statements which have 
the aura of scholarly authority. 

Many were thus misled by Frederick 
Bodmer’s The Loom of Language. This book 
received popular acclaim but was so inac- 
curate that it was ridiculed by persons with 
linguistic training. Also misleading is John 
B. Opdycke’s The Language of Wisdom and 
Folly, with statements about usage which at 
first seem plausible but which do not agree 
with known facts. To see how the linguistic 
scholar treats such performances, one should 
read the hard-hitting review of Bodmer’s 
work by the late Leonard Bloon\field, in 
American S peech for October, 1944, and that 
of Opdycke’s book by Lou LaBrant, in 
American Speech for February, 1950. 

Mario Pei’s The Story of Language’ is per- 
haps even more deceptive. Here is a work by 
a professor of Romance languages in a ma- 
jor university. It has been enthusiastically 
approved in Life magazine, by various not 
too critical literary critics, and by the board 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, whose re- 
doubtable Clifton Fadiman produced a 
eulogy so glowing that the publishers are 
using it as a testimonial. From several high 
school teachers I have heard that opinions 
of colleagues and acquaintances reflect their 
reading this book. Its influence may well be 

* Mario Pei, The Story of Language (Philadelphia 
1 B. Lippincott Co., 1949) 


A. HILL, JAMES B. McMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


such as to call for some consideration by the 
teacher of English. 

In writing The Story of Language Profes- 
sor Pei set out to popularize facts about 
language with a minimum of the technical 
vocabulary found in the learned journals. 
This is a laudable purpose, one justly appre- 
ciated by the teacher who may sometime 
have stumbled over “phoneme,” “open 
juncture,” “allophone,” and “‘isogloss.”’ This 
book may indeed seem an engaging intro- 
duction to a new world. Its glittering merits 
would make it appear wholly good to the 
uncritical. 

But it is not all gold. It is something less 
than good. I do not refer to such inaccuracies 
as Pei’s etymologies of faker (p. 201), calico 
(p. 220), and dam (p. 235); his notion (p. 
100) that the glottis is an organ; his ex- 
traordinary assertion that there are five 
basic vowel-sounds, coupled with the state- 
ment that [ze] (the so-called “flat” &-sound) 
is not a basic vowel in English; his belief 
that, while the English o-vowel is a diph- 
thong, the i-vowel (as in “machine’’) is a 
simple ‘‘cardinal” vowel; or his supposition, 
disproved a decade ago,? that the construc- 
tion with the auxiliary do was influenced by 
an intensive use of faire in Old French (p. 
136). 

Nor do I refer in detail to some of Pei’s 
misconceptions about American English. 
He repeats the journalistic superstitition, 
for instance, that Ozarkian English sterns 
directly from that of Elizabethan England 
(p. 50), whereas—and American scholars 
have often pointed this out—its ancestry 
must actually be traced to eighteenth-cen- 

*See V. Engblom, On the Origin and Early De- 
velopment of the Auxiliary “De” (“Lund Studies in 
English,” Vol. VI [Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1938)). 
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tury northern English. And he seems to be 
quite unaware of the findings of American 
dialect geographers with respect to the ex- 
istence of the important Midland dialect 
extending west from Pennsylvania. into 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

It is for other reasons that we who teach 
usage should be disturbed by this book and 
its wide readership. One is its failure to offer 
a clean-cut description of the language as 
structure. The need for such description in 
a book about language had been certified 
by C. C. Fries in his Atlantic City address 
before the National Council, an address 
later published as “Implications of Linguis- 
tic Science for Teachers of English.” Here 
Fries called for an approach to the teaching 
of usage through an understanding of the 
new linguistic devices of structural analysis. 
But though Pei has a chapter about lan- 
guage structure, the reader can get from it 
no such picture as that seen by the linguist 
when he looks at language. Indeed, even 
Pei’s definitions of language are offered on 
a take-your-choice basis (p. 95). He sug- 
gests that a dictionary editor thinks of lan- 
guage as simply a list of words; but, as an 
ex-lexicographer, I would say that to list 
the words in a language is not necessarily to 
believe that the language itself is only the 
list. Yet Pei himself apparently thinks 
kindly of this belief, if I interpret correctly 
his remark (p. 435) that “those who claim 
that Latin is a dead language might well 
ponder on the English use of such words as 
‘quota,’ ‘memorandum,’ ‘agenda,’ ‘maxi- 
mum,’ ‘medium,’ ‘data,’ ‘onus,’ ‘bonus,’ and 
‘prospectus.’ 

Pei’s failure to treat language as a struc- 
ture of patterns instead of an aggregate of 
words is paralleled by his preoccupation 
with writing. Though he admits that mod- 
ern linguistic science recognizes the priority 
of speech, he himself insists rather that “the 
written word... is worthy of greater con- 
sideration.” 


3C. C. Fries, “Implications of Modern Lin- 
guistic Science for Teachers of English” College 
English, VU, 314-20. Reprinted in Quarterly J our- 
nal of Speech, XXXII], 321-27. 
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But especially serious is Pei’s attitude 
toward standard usage. With a deft intro- 
duction of the guilt-by-association theme, 
he says (p. 171): “A Russian linguistic con- 
gress in Moscow in 1930 defined language- 
purity as a mere fiction, reflecting at best a 
pedantic attitude, and at worst an attitude 
either aristocratic or chauvinistic. This 
point of view is shared by some American 
linguists who declare that ‘language is what 
people speak, not what someone thinks they 
ought to speak.’ ” It is a point of view which 
Pei dislikes and which he chooses to misun- 
derstand. With studied disregard of the 
scientific attitude toward usage as excel- 
lently presented by Professor John S. Ken- 
yon,‘ he asserts that the idea that language 
is what people speak “gives carte blanche and 
free play to all slang, colloquialism and 
substandard forms.” 

This kind of error makes Pei’s book espe- 
cially bad in the eyes of those concerned 
with teaching reasonable discrimination in 
language use. Pei’s book not only contains 
too many surprising errors but also belittles 
or ignores the applications of linguistic sci- 
ence which for many years teachers of usage 
have been trying to stress. 

And if it is objected that any populariza- 
tion would have the same weaknesses, then 
the answer appears in the just published 
Leave Your Language Alone! by Professor 
Robert A. Hall, Jr.5 Clear, sane, and highly 
readable, this book is paradoxically both 
popular and objective, both simple and 
scientifically sound. It is a powerful demon- 
stration that the basic principles of modern 
linguistic science can be persuasively treated 
for the nontechnical reader. As an antidote 
for Pei’s work it has special value in support- 
ing the English teacher’s case for linguistic 
objectivity in considering matters of usage. 

Harovp B. ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

‘J. S. Kenyon, “Cultural Levels and Functional 

Varieties of English,” College English, X, 1-6; “Lev- 


els of Speech and Colloquial English,” English 
Journal, XXXVII, 25-31. 


5 Ithaca, N.Y.: Linguistica, Inc., 1950. 
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About Education 


AN EXCELLENT GUIDE TO NEW MO- 
tion pictures is “‘Joint Estimates of Current 
Motion Pictures,” published regularly 
throughout the year by the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc., 28 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York 18, New York. 
Most new films are listed on this useful 
sheet. Entries for each film include the title, 
the company that made the film, the names 
of producer, director, photographers, music 
director, the source of the film, the names of 
leading players, summary of plot, estimates 
of the picture (as judged by representatives 
of the AAUW, ALA, American Legion 
Auxiliary, Children’s Film Library Commit- 
tee, DAR, GFWC, National Board of Re- 
view, NCJW, Protestant Motion Picture 
Council, and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers), the audience classifica- 
tion, and exceptional merit mention. ““Mo- 
tion Pictures Based on Books,”’ a list of mo- 
tion pictures founded on books, accompanies 
the “Joint Estimates” list. The Motion Pic- 
ture Association does not charge for the 
lists; teachers wishing to receive them regu- 
larly should fill out a request blank fur- 
nished by the organization. 


Harpy R. Fincn, Chairman 
NCTE Commitice on Photoplays 


“PUBLIC TASTE IN THE CINEMA,” 
by the president of the British Board of 
Film Censors, reminds theatergoers that the 
general level of movies produced is deter- 
mined by them rather than by the directors 
or producers. It is his thesis that good 


ences which, like Shakespeare’s, can and do 
“grapple their minds” and “work their 
thoughts.’’ Only for such audiences would 
good movies be written. To become such an 


audience, the moviegoers must be trained to 
discriminate between good and bad artistry 
in films as well as between true and false 
values which movies might set forth. To 
this end the teaching of movie appreciation 
(which is not unrelated to all literary appre- 
ciation) must be stressed, or the movies will 
never reach their highest level. The article 
appears in the summer English. 


OVER ONE-THIRD OF THREE HUN- 
dred and sixty-three comic books examined 
in August by the Committee on Evaluation 
of Comic Books were found to contain no 
objectionable materials and to be free from 
harmful effects on children. One hundred 
and fifteen additional comics were deemed 
suitable for children in spite of some objec- 
tionable content. Of the one hundred and 
eleven found unacceptable, twenty-one were 
classified as very objectionable on the basis 
of cultural level, morai content, and emo- 
tional impact. Books bearing such innocuous 
titles as Crime Must Pay the Penalty some- 
times fell into the lowest category of accept- 
ance, while others with lurid titles (e.g., 
Personal Love) were rated as being free from 
objections. Copies of the report may be se- 
cured at three cents each from the Commit- 
tee, Lock Box 1486, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


STATION WSTC (STAMFORD, CONN.) 
has been conducting an interesting series of 
programs called “Let’s Read.” The pro- 
grams consist of dramatic readings of great 
novels and short stories. Broadcast three 
times weekly, for half an hour, the books are 
unedited and read strictly as written. The 
only production values are musical back- 
ground and a special introduction to bring 
listeners up to date for each broadcast. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


The first novel presented in the “Let's 
Read” series was Thomas Hardy’s Return of 
the N ative. The book was chosen because of the 
interesting story line and the lyrical quality 
of the writing. The half-hour programs were 
divided among three readers, with musical 
background backing up dramatic passages. 

Libraries and high schools in the area re- 
ceived the programs enthusiastically. Post- 
ers announcing the series attracted consider- 
able attention, librarians reporting new in- 
terest in Return of the Native and in other 
Hardy works. 

Students reading the work in upper high- 
school grades found the programs extremely 
effective for review. They also reported that 
listening to the broadcast version revealed 
new aspects of the story unnoticed in their 
own reading. 

Response from regular listeners was good, 
the station being commended for an intelli- 
gent, adult approach to radio storytelling. 

The series presented great short stories 
during the summer months and is returning 
to novels again in the fall. 


LEONARD WEINLES 


Western Connecticut 
Broadcasting Company 


THE QUESTION “DOES PUBLIC 
Speaking Teach Written Usage?” is an- 
swered in the affirmative by Louis Hall 
Swain in the April Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. Swain describes an experiment con- 
ducted to discover how much the practice of 
public speaking affects the recognition of 
those errors in written composition that are 
commonly referred to as “usage.’’ The meth- 
od employed was to test and retest ninety- 
eight students before and after each course, 
four times altogether: (1) before taking 
Freshman English (101), first quarter; (2) 
after taking English 1ro1 and before taking 
English 102 and 103; (3) after completing 
English 102 and 103 but before taking the 
basi¢ quarter course in public speaking; and 
(4) after completing basic public speaking. 
He summarizes the results as follows. Four 
testings of ninety-eight students, using 
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“Part I: Usage” of the American Council 
Co-operative English Test, Form PM, dis- 
closed significant progress during public 
speaking in learning to recognize several 
aspects of written style not treated in the 
public speaking course. On the grammar- 
diction section of the test, three-fifths of 
the students showed higher gains during 
the one quarter of sophomore public speak- 
ing than they had during all three quarters 
of freshman English; on the sections on 
punctuation, capitalization, and sentence 
structure, about three-tenths showed higher 
gains during public speaking. 


“IS ANYBODY LISTENING,” THE 
first of a series of articles on ‘““Communica- 
tions,” appears in the September Fortune. 
The widening gap between business and the 
rest of society is strongly troubling a good 
many people. As one man put it, “The 
breakdown of communication is surprising 
and shocking in a country so rich as ours in 
the media of transmission.” The article 
analyzes the reasons for this breakdown by 
discussing such questions as: Is business 
talking too much? Can you merchandise a 
concept as you do a concrete article? Is the 
propaganda approach to communication a 
fruitless diversion of effort? Why is misin- 
formation so resistant to information? Why 
even in informal communication are our 
best-iritentioned efforts so often misinter- 
preted? How do we get congeniality between 
speaker and audience? One answer which is 
made patently clear is that most people do 
too much explaining and not nearly enough 
listening. The communications problems 
discussed are basic, not merely those of 
business relationships, and use of the article 
could stimulate good classroom discussion 
and sharply focus the utilitarian value of 
possessing a command of the language arts. 
The Fortune article is for laymen, but it 
parallels closely the thesis of a difficult and 
provocative new book, The Human Use of 
Human Beings, by Norbert Wiener, who 
stresses that “society can only be under- 
stood through a study of the messages and 
communications that belong to it.” 


{ 
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A PLAN TO HELP IMPROVE HUMAN 
relations is set forth in the summer Yale Re- 
view by Arthur Klein in his article “The 
Challenge of Mass Media.” Klein points out 
that at this particular time in history, when 
the need for mass intelligence is more acute 
than it has ever been, we have undertaken 
no concerted action to use the media of mass 
communication for traly educational and 
informative purposes. Anything that has 
been done has been spasmodic and haphaz- 
ard. He urges the setting-up of a “‘National 
Film Commission” and “National Radio 
and Television Networks” and a group of 
projects sponsored jointly by them and the 
industries involved. He warns that, “‘unless 
we act now to reform our mass media, they 
will almost certainly succeed in wholly de- 
forming us.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE BROADCASTING 
System, a new coast-to-coast radio network 
catering to smaller stations, plans to begin 
operations around November rt. The net- 
work has applications from 228 stations. 


THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL AMERI- 
can Education Week will be observed No- 
vember 5-11. The theme, “Government of, 
by, and for the People,” has been subdivid- 
ed into seven daily topics: ‘Moral and Spir- 
itual Values,” ‘Responsibilities of the Citi- 
zen,” “Meaning of the Ballot,” “Urgent 
School Needs,” “Opportunity for All,” 
“Home-School-Community Teamwork,” 
and “Freedom’s Heritage.’’ Promotional 
materials and suggestions for observance are 
available at nominal cost from NEA at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


THOSE INTERESTED IN ESTABLISH- 
ing community little theaters or the prob- 
lems of local amateur play-producing will 
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find the Wisconsin Idea Theatre Quarterly a 
magazine which treats such subjects on the 
practical, “grass-roots” level. Although “‘de- 
voted to the idea of a people’s theater in 
Wisconsin,” the magazine is largely con- 
cerned with topics general to all little-thea- 
ter groups. One dollar per year from the 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre, 1327 University 
Avenue, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH IS THE TITLE 
of a new British quarterly devoted primarily 
to the teaching of English at the secondary 
level. An unusual feature is the inclusion in 
each issue of selected prose and poetry pas- 
sages for teaching use. These are designed to 
assist the student to develop critical judg- 
ments concerning appropriate use of lan- 
guage and style. A report on the results of 
the use of each group of passages in various 
classrooms is printed in the following num- 
ber. Subscriptions at ten shillings per year 
may be sent to the magazine at 117 Picca- 
dilly, London, W. 1. 


A NEW LIVELY PROJECT FOR STIM- 
ulating an interest in books among students 
and adults and for raising money is the Book 
Bazaar sponsored by Scholastic Teacher 
magazine with the co-operation of the 
American Library Association, the Ameri- 
can Booksellers Association, the Book Pub- 
lishers Council, the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, and the Teen-Age Book Club. At the 
bazaars in late November and early Decem- 
ber, junior and senior high schools will hold 
special book programs and exhibits. Teach- 
ers and librarians interested in this project 
should write to Book Bazaar, Scholastic 
Teacher, 7 East Twelfth Street, New York 
3, New York, for Let’s Have a Book Bazaar, 
a manual prepared by Hardy R. Finch, and 
for a packet of exhibit materials. 


About Literature 


“WHATEVER THE MISDEEDS AND 
misfortunes of Ezra Pound, his service to 
literature has been signal,” says Robert A. 


Hume in the summer issue of English. Hume 
attempts a dispassionate analysis of Pound’s 
contribution to poetry. This contribution, 
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he feels, centers mainly around the poet’s 
part in the “conscious revolt against the 
lingering influence of Tennyson and ‘that 
doddard Palgrave’ ” and his part in the re- 
discovery and popularization of the older 
andexotic poetic forms which revitalized sub- 
sequent poetry. In such a role Pound be- 
came a poet’s poet who is important for his 
influence on poets of his own and successive 
generations. 

The early poems, produced under the 
sway of one or another of his enthusiasms 
for unusual techniques, are important for 
the germinal effect on other writers, but 
even these, according to Hume, display an 
“uncatalogued quality” and lack coherent 
synthesis. Also apparent was a concern with 
form at the expense of that appraisal of 
mankind which great poets always include 
in their works. 

The Cantos were evidently Pound’s at- 
tempt at a major work which would combine 
his technical skills and his ideas into a uni- 
fied whole. But the Cantos do not do this. 
Hume feels that even the most sympathetic 
reading of these poems will provide no vis- 
ible design or unity either of effect or of tech- 
nique. Such reading “seems to prove not 
that Pound successfully fused the varying 
influences that bore upon him in his noviti- 
ate, but that he became victim to the spa- 
cious dispersal of his enthusiasms,” and this 
despite numerous flashes of excellent poetry. 
Discussing the ideological failure of the 
Cantos as well as Pound’s failure as a man, 
the writer denies any poet’s right to de- 
nounce humanity without first “fully enter- 
ing into it by intensity of insight and emo- 
tion.”” Pound, lacking the greatness to real- 
ize the human pretlicament, was naturally 
unable to express it adequately. His con- 
tributions, then, are limited to “his fearless 
battlings on behalf of literature old and new, 
. .. his passionate endorsement of all who, 
over a long period of years, were trying to 
write clearly and honestly, and . . . that im- 
pressive handful of brief, separate poems 
sounding his own distinct voice while ex- 
quisitely echoing voices of the talented and 
half-forgotten dead.” 


AND SUMMARY 
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IN “PARADOXES IN POETRY,” ALSO 
in the summer English, Gordon Symes dis- 
cusses the contention of the New Critics 
that a paradoxical element is necessary in 
all good poetry. Although warning against 
the folly of reading in paradoxes where none 
were intended, the writer agrees with the 
New Critics, provided that by “paradoxi- 
cal”’ one means unexpected. A poem which 
in all ways conforms to the expectations of 
the reader is called a bad poem. “Poetry 
ought continually to arouse, arrest, unsettle, 
stimulate, and shock (in the electrical, not 
moral sense), and paradox might be used as 
a convenient summary of the poetic re- 
sources available for these purposes.” Uses 
of paradox in structure, imagery, and ideo- 
logical content are set forth. 


“THE ‘INDISPENSABLE’ CENTURY” 
is, according to Joseph Wood Krutch’s lead- 
ing article in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture for September 2, not the seventeenth 
but the eighteenth. He grants that after 
Victorianism writers had much to learn from 
Donne and his contemporaries. Paradox and 
resultant obscurity have gone far enough— 
too far in second-rate writers. Now such 
crystal clarity as that of Swift and some of 
his contemporaries would be a better subject 
of study by our authors and critics. 


IN AUGUST HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Summer School was host to a conference of 
distinguished American poets, with a few 
Europeans. Nothing short of a volume re- 
porting the proceedings could give any ade- 
quate notion of the variety of topics and 
opinions, but Stephen Spender’s report in 
the New York Times Book Review for Sep- 
tember 3 gives some interesting snatches. 
Peter Viereck, who is to be one of the. chief 
speakers at the NCTE convention, and John 
Ciardi, who will contribute an English Jour- 
nal critical article this winter, were partici- 
pants. 


“TRYING TO WRITE” BY CARL 
Sandburg in the September Adantic Monthly 
will bring him freshly to mind for the per- 
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sons who heard him at the Buffalo Conven- 
tion. In writing of the processes of creation, 
he here, as in speaking of the making of 
poetry, gives one imaginative example after 
the other to distil its essence. He ends: “I 
am still studying verbs and the mystery of 
how they connect nouns. I am more suspi- 
cious of adjectives than at any other time 
in all my born days. ... All my life I have 
been trying to learn to read, to see and hear, 
and to write.” 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review quiet- 
ly injects into the general discussion of a 
troubled world several articles which offer 
encouragement. The South has had experi- 
ence in reconstruction problems! For teach- 
ers of English the most pertinent of these is 
Gerald W. Johnson’s “Old Nick.” Johnson 
(author of the current Incredible Tale) went 
to Wake Forest College when it was still 
struggling to rise above the disabilities put 
upon it by the Civil War. “Old Nick” was 
Johnson's “English teacher” and also “a 
fashioner of men.” Through Johnson’s affec- 
tionate description of “Old Nick” and his 
“methods” we get a very clear picture of the 
contribution made by southern teachers in 
“reknitting the raveled country” south of 
the Mason and Dixon line and in cultivating 
the spirit in a land in which it was bitterly 
hard for men to get enough to eat. As John- 
son points out, “Had the teachers failed, the 
United States would have had below the 
Potomac a bigger, bitterer Alsace-Lorraine, 
Poland, Ireland.” In the same issue H. C. 
Nixon, in “Southern Regionalism Limited,” 
makes clear through many specific illustra- 
tions that the force of regionalism and re- 
gional consciousness in the South is less than 
many seem to think, that the South’s ex- 
panding crop of social scientists and social 
workers contains members who are carrying 


on teachings and activities far in advance of 
the views espoused by the office-holding 
liberals, and that even some of the rough 
edges of segregation are wearing off, as 
when, last November, at the annual meeting 
of the Southern Historical Association at 
Williamsburg the scholars of the South were 
addressd by John Hope Franklin, Negro 
scholar of Howard University, on “The 
Martial Spirit of the Old South.” 


TWO STUDIES OF JOHN DOS PASSOS 
—one by Granville Hicks and the other by 
Martin Kallich-—appear in the spring An- 
tioch Review. Hicks discusses the evolution 
of the novelist’s political thinking as it is 
shown in his writings, from undergraduate 
articles in the Harvard Monthly right 
through Grand Design. Thirty years ago 
Dos Passos was a romantic rebel. Subse- 
quently he became a Communist. Today he 
defends the profit motive, quarrels not 
merely with communism but with the New 
Deal, looks with dismay at the program of 
the British Labour party, and finds in 
Senator Taft the qualities he thinks America 
needs. Because the vitality of the writing of 
Dos Passos has derived from his ability to 
depict social change, the fact that he has 
become conservative accounts in large 
measure, Hicks thinks, for the decline of his 
literary mastery. However, the article ends 
on a hopeful note. Since the courage of Dos 
Passos, “his honesty and fundamental gen- 
erosity of spirit remain,” Hicks believes that 
he may yet recover his literary strength. In 
“Liberty and the Father-Image”’ Kallich 
ascribes this flux in the social philosophy of 
Dos Passos to a form of psychological com- 
pensation for oppressive parental authority, 
real or imagined, and points to an almost 
complete suppression of the father-image in 
his creative works. 
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New Books 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO THE 
TREES. By Ernest Hemincway. Scribner. 
$3.00. 


Hemingway’s eagerly awaited novel ccévers 
but a few hours in the life of Colonel Richard 
Cantwell, U.S.A. The scene is laid in Venice, 
and the fifty-year-old Colonel relives his experi- 
ences of two wars as he views old battlegrounds. 
He loves and is loved by a young Italian count- 
ess. Both know the Colonel is soon to die, and 
marriage is not considered. An intense, grim, 
and tragic story. The book’s appeal may depend 
upon the mood of the reader. 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO. 
By Giovanni Guarescut. Pellegrini. $2.75. 


The trials and tribulations of the parish 
priest Don Camillo were aggravated by the 
mayor, a leftist leader, who in turn is tormented 
by a “certain black-robed reactionary.” Don 
Camillo has a friend in the Lord, to whom he 
takes his troubles and from whom he often re- 
ceives orders to do his duty. An extravaganza— 
and an attack on communism. Easy reading. 
Italian setting. August Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. 


PARADE’S END. By Forp Mapox Forp. 
Knopf. $5.00. 


Some Do Not, No More Parades, A Man 
Could Stand Up, and The Last Post, reissued in 
one volume. When the story opens just before 
World War I, the lives of the ruling class are 
very comfortable. Tietjens and a friend have 
just boarded a luxurious train—but it is on the 
wrong line. It is running not from London to 
Rye but into the future. Critics are according 
high praise to the series as it is reread in the light 
of recent history. 


THE MARRIED LOOK. By Ropert NATHAN. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
Another fantasy. A middle-aged man who 
has forgotten what his wife looked like as a 
bride rediscovers her through a romantic idyll 


with Clementine—a fanciful projection of the 
wife’s youth. Slight—but it has the Nathan 
touch, 


FLOODTIDE. By Frank Yersy. Dial. $3.00. 


Set in Natchez, 1850-60. The Cuban revolu- 
tion, brawls, duels, love, and sex are woven into 
a supercolorful romance. For those who like 
thrillers. 


OWEN GLEN. By 
Houghton. $3.75. 


Ben Ames WILLIAMS. 


Owen Glen at fifteen was working in a coal 
mine. He grew up in an Ohio mining town and 
knew the privations and hardships of mining 
families. He devoted his life to improving min- 
ing conditions. Although the theme of the book 
is coal-mining, it does not neglect small-town 
pleasures of the eighties and nineties. Rewarding 
and enlightening. 


THE MILL ON THE PO. By Riccarnvo Bac- 
CHELLI. Pantheon. $4.00 


The central theme is the growth of a united 
Italy into a nation. Unusual choice of characters 
for a historical novel. This is a study of peasant- 
ry, although bandits, smugglers, and armies ap- 
pear, as do floods, famine, and epidemics. Time: 
1812—72. Another volume is planned which will 
cover 1872-1920. “Oppression breeds rebel- 
lion,” and the little people of any nation pay the 
price. An excellent background for the many 
Italian books for serious reading now appearing. 


SOUTH. By WiittAM Sansom. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Nine short stories by the young English 
author of The Body. The scenes are laid in Cor- ° 
sica, Italy, and the Riviera. Exotic and individ- 
ual in language and style. 


PURPLE PASSAGE. By Emity Haun. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


By the author of China to Me, England to Me, 
The Soong Sisters, etc. The story of Aphra 
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Behn, seventeenth-century beauty and writer-— 
“famous and fantastic’—~quite the character 
Emily Hahn delights to picture. History, ro- 
mance, satire. 


THE WATCHFUL GODS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Watrer VAN TILBURG 
Crark. Random House. $2.75. 


By the author of The Track of the Cat, The 
Ox-Bow Incident, etc. Nine short stories previ- 
ously published in magazines. A short novel, 
The W atchful Gods, is first published in this col- 
lection. Adventure, mystery, and fantasy 
blend with reality. 


EPISODE IN PALMETTO. By Erskine 
CALDWELL. Duell, Sloan, $2.75. 


A young, attractive woman goes to a small 
southern town to teach in the public schools. 
Pretty girls are scarce there, and the males, at- 
tached and unattached, are charmed by the new 
teacher. Mixture of comedy and tragedy. 


THE BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES: 
1950. Edited by Everett F. and 
T. E. Dixy. Frederick Fell. $2.95. 

A collection of the best science-fiction tales 

published in 1950. 


THE SPANISH GARDENER. By A. J. Cro- 
NIN. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


By the author of The Green Years. Nicholas, 
son of divorced parents, lives a lonely life in his 
devoted father’s house. A gardener befriends 
him, but the jealous father’s mind is poisoned 
by a servant, and the gardener is dismissed. 
The boy tries to run away to seek his mother. 
Spanish setting. A well-planned novel of sus- 
pense, 


THE LEGACY OF GABRIEL MARTEL. By 
Marte L. Nowinson. Appleton. $3.00. 


Winner of the $10,000 Christopher Award. 
Gabriel Martel, a promising lawyer, spent his 
life fighting for his ideals. He kept the faith, and 
judged by worldly standards he was a failure. 
Some of his clients, his friends, and one son re- 
vered him. A study of an honest man and the 
price he paid for being a man of honor. 


WHEAT OF NIGHT. By Oscar De Liso. 
Scribner. $3.50. 


Aldo Lucano, after a childhood in New York, 
returned to Italy with his mother. A schoolboy, 
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he was depressed by the revolt of the peasant 
farmers against the Fascists. Later he took part 
in the war. A moving story for serious readers. 
Many characters—an interesting study of the 
courage and despair of an oppressed group. of 
“little people.” 


MARTIN BUTTERFIELD. By Joun Bvr- 
GAN, Winston. $2.50. 
Voted the “boy most likely to succeed” 
(fourth grade), Martin is naive, but he succeeds. 
A Penrod and Tom Sawyer successor. 


THE VEXATIONS OF A.J.WENTWORTH, 
B.A. By H. F. Extis. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


“For teachers who ever felt like heaving a 
book”—at a boy’s head of course. A. J. was a 
teacher of Burgrove Preparatory School. The 
literary editor of Punch naturally writes a hu- 
morous tale. 


THE BARONS. By CHARLES WERTENBAKER. 
Random House. $3.50. 


A study of an American family, 1906-21. The 
Barons had built a great corporation, but they 
had become excited by vast wealth and power. 
Stuart Baron had ideals of integrity and re- 
sponsibility that clashed with those of his family 
and associates, and he was as headstrong as the 
others. Many characters, conflicts of pride and 
ambition. Setting, a small town grown large—— 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


MIDDLE HEAVEN. By Mona GARDNER. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


A novel of Japanese customs, largely about 
the farmer and simple life. Published in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. A.sympathetic, human story. 


A DARK STRANGER. By Gracg. 
New Directions. $2.50. 


A gtoup of young people are spending their 
vacations at a typical seaside resort. A dark 
stranger joins them, and the atmosphere be- 
comes sinister. The young Italian author was a 
German prisoner in World War II. His writing 
has been compared to that of Henry James and 
Proust. He is clever and discerning. His appre- 
ciation of nature is as keen as his understanding 
of people. 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF GUILLAUME 
APOLLINAIRE. Translated with a Critical 
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Introduction by RoGER SHattuck. New Di- 

rections. Pp. 272. $3.50. 

This is an unusually satisfying volume on 
every count. The poems of one of the most fas- 
cinating and important poets of the twentieth 
century provide a double delight by being 
printed on one page in the original French and 
on the opposite page in most fe!:citous transla- 
tion. Mr. Shattuck’s Introduction (54 pp.) com- 
bines objectivity and sympathetic penetration 
in such a fashion as to make biography and 
criticism polarizing lights instead of scholastic 
balderdash. The prose selections, although much 
fewer in number than the poems, are excellently 
chosen. The four illustrations are delightful (one 
is a Picasso drawing of the poet). The paper is 
good and so is the print. 


REPRINTS 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Henry STEELE COMMAGER. 
Random House. Pp. 946. $5.00. 


Included are The Rise of Silas Lapham, A 
Modern Instance, A Boy's Town, and My 
Mark Twain complete and unabridged. In the 
Introduction the editor presents an interpretive 
study of Howell’s literary interests, the richness 
of his life and spirit. He discusses at some 
length each of the four books printed in this 
volume. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By JoNATHAN 
Swirt. (‘Great Illustrated Classics Series.’’) 
Dodd, Mead. $2.75. 


The complete texts of four books on Gulli- 
ver’s voyages. Introduction by Allen Klots, Jr. 
Sixteen full-page illustrations. 


AN EDITH WHARTON TREASURY. Edit- 
ed by ARTHUR HoBson Quinn. Appleton. 
$5.00. 

Introduction of some length and Note of 
Table of Contents by the editor. Included are: 
The Age of Innocence, complete; three novel- 
ettes, “The Old Maid,” “Madame de Treymes,” 
and “Bunner Sisters”; eight short stories. An 
admirable cross-section representative of her 
wide variety in forms and backgrounds. In the 
New York Times Book Review for August 27 Leo 
Lerman has a most excellent article about Edith 
Wharton. It will stimulate admirers to reread 
Ethan Frome and The Age of Innocence and other 
stories with Lerman’s interpretation in mind. 


BOOKS $37 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Edited by NicHAEL SADLEIR. 2 
vols. Oxford University Press. $7.00. 

First published 1871-73. Preface by Sadleir. 

Illustrations are new but in “period.” 


“MODERN LIBRARY COLLEGE EDI- 
TIONS”: CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. EIGHT FAMOUS ELIZA- 
BETHAN PLAYS. FATHERS AND 
SONS. FAUST. GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 
HENRY ESMOND. THE ILIAD. JANE 
EYRE. JOSEPH ANDREWS. MADAM 
BOVARY. THE MAYOR OF CASTER- 
BRIDGE. PLAYS BY MOLIERE. THE 
ODYSSEY. THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
and SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. SEV- 
EN FAMOUS GREEK PLAYS. A TALE 
OF TWO CITIES. TOM JONES. TRIS- 
TRAM SHANDY. THE WAY OF ALL 
FLESH. POEMS BY WORDSWORTH. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. Random House. 
$0.65 each. 

This edition presents the works in the usual 
“Modern Library” format except for paper 
covers. For college reading each work is pre- 
ceded by a selected bibliography and an intro- 
duction by a scholar in the field. Standard non- 
fiction volumes (e.g., Emerson’s Essays) are also 
being included in the series. Forty-one titles 
announced so far, more in the offing., 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 
By Marx ‘Twain. (“Cresset Library.’’) 
Chanticleer Press. $2.00. 

A four-thousand-word Introduction by T. S. 

Eliot—originally from Missouri. 


“PERMA GIANTS”: HEINRICH HEINE: 
POEMS AND BALLADS and PLAYS OF 
ANTON CHEKHOV. Garden City. $0.95 
each. 

Black-and-white illustrations. 


REFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN EYE. By 
Carson McCvutters. Bantam. $0.25. 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE. By Somerset 
MAvGHAM. Bantam. $0.25. 


THUNDER ON THE RIVER. By Cuarvton 
Larrp. Bantam. $0.25. 


WICKED WATER. By MacKrxtay Kantor. 
Bantam. $0.25. 
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‘General Nonfiction 


THE HOUSE OF BEADLE AND ADAMS 
AND ITS DIME AND NICKEL NOV- 
ELS: THE STORY OF A VANISHED 
LITERATURE. By ALBERT JOHANNSEN. 
2 vols. University of Oklahoma Press. Pp. 
920. $20.00. 


“Written for collectors of Americana, Li- 
brarians, Booksellers, and for those who are nos- 
talgic for the Books of their Youth.”—A. J. 

Volume I is a comprehensive discussion of 
pre-dime novels, what the dime novel was and 
was not, plots, characters, and authors, with a 
history of the firm; the twenty-cent novel, the 
fifteen-cent novel, and cheap editions of popular 
authors; a roster of publications unfamiliar to 
many of us is included. There are excerpts from 
novels and many charming reproductions of 
covers (no dust jackets). The stories usually 
avoided sex. Courage, integrity, and valor were 
combined in their heroes. The villain usually 
was shot, repented, or disappeared. In time the 
novel deteriorated, and rather lurid tales for 
boys replaced adventure. Comparisons of dime 
novels with the comics, radio, and television are 
made by many readers. The last half of the 
nineteenth century, the social and cultural life 
of an era, is well represented by these publica- 
tions and their readers. 

Volume LI is largely devoted to a bibliogra- 
phy of the dime novels with brief biographies of 
the authors and photographs of many of them. 
About 114. 


CHARLES DICKENS: A BIOGRAPHICAL 
AND CRITICAL STUDY. By Jack Linp- 
SAY. Philosophical Library. Pp. 459. $4.75. 


Mr. Lindsay believes that-from one angle all 
Dickens’ novels are re-creations of his child- 
hood. These are affected by social pressures, 
changes in the Victorian world, the confusions 
of his personal life, and his revolt against the 
values he had exalted in earlier life. The author 
says: “I believe that Blake and Dickens are the 
two writers who hold the key to the nature of 
our cultural crisis today.” He seeks to develop 
and define the “shift of levels” as Dickens 
writes on and on, himself an example of an 
epoch in human development. 


KON-TIKI. By THor Heyverpanr. Rand 
McNally. Pp. 304. $4.00. 


A true story of the adventures of six men 
who planned and built a balsa raft on which 
they sailed from Peru to Polynesia to support a 
theory that the South Sea Islands were peopled 
from Peru. The raft, made of forty-foot balsa 
logs, was named “Kon-Tiki” in honor of a 
legendary sun-king. Pre-Inca Indians, Heyer- 
dahl believes, had reached the islands sailing 
balsa rafts in A.D. 500. They had been overrun 
by the group from Peru in A.D. 1100. The author 
had made extensive researches concerning the 
Polynesian aborigines which convinced him of 
their Peruvian ancestry. Whether or not he con- 
vinces scientists, the story of his adventures, 
published in Norway in 1948 and translated into 
many languages, ranks as a great sea story. 
‘The cook’s first duty each morning was to col- 
lect the flying fish which had fallen on the deck 
during the night.” Fascinating. Photographs; 
end maps. September Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. 


SILVER TOWN. By Joun Writtarp Horner. 
Caxton. Pp. 322. $4.50. 


Georgetown, Colorado, in 1870 was‘a typical 
silver-mining center where thousands of people 
fought and struggled for easy money. If they 
found it, they spent it freely. Now it is a sleepy 
old town with memories and many old land- 
marks and buildings. The author has sought 
successfully to revive the period by the use of 
records, newspaper files, and clippings. Authen- 
tic Americana. End maps; illustrations; photo- 


graphs. 


THE GOOD WAYS. By Deticut ANSLEY. 
Crowell. Pp. 214. $2.50. 


Classed as a juvenile but may give many 
adults a better understanding of the religious 
faiths of the world. A simple explanation of the 
religions of Judah, China, Egypt, Greece, India, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists. Indexes. 


KOREA TODAY. By Grorce M. McCune. 
Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


Good background material for an under- 
standing of the present trouble in Korea. It will 
be welcomed by readers who are interested in 
authoritative information about Korea and the 
war. 


NEW BOOKS 


KIERKEGAARD THE CRIPPLE. By Turo- 
poR HAgEcKER. Philosophical Library. Pp. 
53- $2.75. 

A translation of an essay by an eminent 
Kierkegaard scholar which assesses the relation- 
ship between the Danish mystic’s thought and 
the recently discovered fact that he was a 
hunchback. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS--FOLKLOR- 
IST. By STELLA Brewer Brookes. Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press. Pp. 182. $4.00. 


An account of Harris’ sources for the Uncle 
Remus stories, which he said he presented “un- 
cooked,” with some light upon how much 
change they may have undergone in passing 
through his personality. Mrs. Brooks only 
states the problem of the correspondences be- 
tween these Negro tales and others current 
among other peoples. Readable scholarship. 


RELIGION IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE: 
AN INTRODUCTION. By Joun R. Ever- 
ETT. Holt. Pp. 556. $3.70. 


A history of the Christian, Jewish, Hindu, 
and Buddhist religions. ‘The book, designed as 
an impartial survey, contains a handy glossary 
of religious terms. Mr. Everett feels that reli- 
gion will exist as long as free societies do and 
that the creeds of the past, if they weres oundly 
based on human experience, can, by reformula- 
tion where necessary, continue to appeal to fu- 
ture eras. 


MY 66 YEARS IN THE BIG LEAGUES. By 
Connte Mack (Cornertivs 
cuppy). Winston. $2.50. 

The colorful story of an old man who has 
been successful in a glamour field—and knows it. 


SEA SLANG OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. By Witrrep GRANVILLE. Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. 271. $3.75. 

Brings up to date the older “standard” 
works on slang in general and British sea slang 


$39 


in particular. Covers the period 1900~-1949, al- 
though older terms still in use are included. 
Etymologies are by Eric Partridge. 


THE POPULAR BOOK: A HISTORY OF 
AMERICA’S LITERARY TASTE. By 
James D. Hart. Oxford University Press. 
$5.00. 


A study of popular books—books read for 
pleasure—and the social compulsions which 
have made these books favorites with readers. 
That such books repeat the times in which they 
are written and read is generally understood. 
Hart studies each age, beginning with the books 
owned and read by the Pilgrims. Facts on book 
sales, clubs, royalties, etc. Chronological index 
of books and also an index of books and authors. 
Remarkably comprehensive. Enlightening. 


TRUMAN, STALIN, AND PEACE. By 
Apert Z. Carr. Doubleday. $2.75. 


One of the New Dealers carried over from 
the Roosevelt to the Truman administration 
relates some of the behind-the-scenes activities 
within the government which he thinks might, 
if they had not been frustrated by other ele- 
ments of the administration, have kept Stalin 
friendly and prevented Communist triumph in 
China. These proposals were economic, not 
military. 


AMERICA BEGINS. Edited by Ricwarp M. 
Dorson. Pantheon. Pp. 438. $4.50. 


Careful selections of early American writing 
which should interest equally teachers of Ameri- 
can literature and teachers of history. The mate- 
rial—vivid records of the first comers to Ameri- 
ca—is arranged in eight sections: “Voyages,” 
“Natural Wonders,” “Remarkable  Provi- 
dences,”” “Indian Captivities,” “ir. lian Antics 
and Conceits,” “Indian Treaties,” ‘“Witch- 
crafts,” and “Forest Wars.” Some the authors 
are familiar, many are not. Twenty-six illustra- 
thons. 


Professional 


THE READING INTERESTS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By Greorce W. Norve tt. Heath. 
Pp. 262. $3.50. 

Despite the many studies of children’s read- 


ing interests, the subjective nature of the prob- 
lem must continue to baffle and perplex. The 
general orchestrations of preference, all affected 
and conditioned by factors of sex, age, and en- 
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vironmental culture, serve only as promising 
clues to selection, the outcomes of which must 
always depend upon individual chance. 

But it is not necessary or wise to leave chil- 
dren wholly unguided. As most teachers be- 
lieve, and as the Norvell study shows (see the 
Appendix), the best uses of reading are social; 
they require not only the communication of 
author to reader but the co-operative conversa- 
tions of several readers of the same work if the 
highest degree of comprehension and enjoyment 
is to be realized. Children prefer to divide their 
classroom hours between free individual reading 
and the group study of selected items. In the 
latter activity, a knowledge of prevalent inter- 
ests is extremely helpful. 

The Norvell study should prove to be one of 
the more useful and dependable volumes on the 
subject of child interest. Not only is it based 
upon unusually substantial data, gathered from 
the replies of 50,000 children and 625 teachers 
in all kinds of schools in the state of New York, 
but it is cautious in character and forthright 
concerning the lurking insufficiencies. While for 
the most part it reinforces the findings of previ- 
ous studies, it carefully compares the details of 
those investigations, reporting and explaining 
the deviations. The result is a useful compendi- 
um of several researches, in which one may find 
most of the collected findings in the field under 
one cover. The book would be one of the best 
places to begin in any attempt to study the re- 
search on reading interests. 

A most useful feature for teachers and li- 
brarians. will be the lists of best-liked novels, 
plays, poems, short stories, biographies, and es- 
says commonly taught in high schools. Tables 
26 and 27, together, present interest ratings of 
both boys and girls, separately and combined, 
on 1,700 titles commonly included in high- 
school English texts, divided into two lists, one 
junior high school and the other senior high. A 
teacher or class deliberating whether or not to 
choose a title for intensive reading may check 
quickly and conveniently to see how that par- 
ticular selection was rated by the boys and girls 
who participated in the investigation. 

The attempt to check, however, will result in 
considerable disillusionment. The use of the 
standard of acceptability set up by the study 
will result in the exclusion of two out of every 
three of the selections commonly taught in lit- 
erature classes. Two out of every three, more- 
over, are better liked by girls than by boys. Re- 
flecting on these facts causes one to ponder the 
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effects of inappropriate selection, as it must 
have characterized the study of literature in 
English classrooms up to this time. But a strong 
note of hope is sounded also: the study reveals 
a highly sufficient number and variety of well- 
liked selections for common study, enough to in- 
sure the enjoyment and satisfaction of most stu- 
dents. Obviously the group selections niust be 
limited to those enjoyed by both boys and girls. 
All others may better be relegated to the area of 
the self-chosen and the independently read. 


Fren G. WaALcott 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND SOCIETY. 
By A. SIEPMANN. Oxford Universi- 
ty Press. 1950. Pp. 410. $4.75. 


Professor Siepmann examines radio and tele- 
vision in its social setting, against the crisis of 
our time, and amid the struggle for the alle- 
giance of men’s minds. The reader is led 
through a discussion of the nature of the prob- 
lems to which radio and television give rise, 
through an appraisal of the responsibilities of 
the industry and of the listeners and the view- 
ers, and through a careful study of the relation 
of these media to such matters as propaganda, 
free speech, and education. 

The profession of education, says the author, 
“has allowed a revolution to creep up on it, the 
nature and consequence of which it has to date 
largely overlooked.’ This volume should go far 
to show us how the schools and the church, 
which for centuries have enjoyed a virtual mo- 
nopoly in the interpretation and transmission of 
cultural values, have now lost that monopoly to 
the stiff and enterprising competition of the 
mass media of communication for the attention 
and loyalty of both young and old. Siepmann 
contends: “The teaching world has failed thus 
far either to avail itself extensively of these 
media or to acquaint itself with their cultural 
effects and provide proper antidotes where these 
run counter to educational objectives.” 

The book presents all the facts concerning 
the advertisers’ control of programs and the dif- 
ficulties of changing this, without telling the 
reader what conclusion to reach. The effect of 
the survey of the facts concerning radio’s devel- 
opment, its present status, and the people’s 
needs is to curb the impatience of the critic who 
is likely to destroy himself if he insists on noth- 
ing but the best. 

We have in this informative and open-mind- 
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ed discussion a book that will succeed admira- 
bly either as a text in college communications 
courses or as supplementary reading for capable 
students in secondary schools. 
Leon C. Hoop 
Currrorp J. Scorr ScHoor 
East Oranct, New Jersey 


THE LANGUAGE BAR. By Victor Grove. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 160. $3.75. 


To reduce the language barrier between the 
“educated and literary section of the nation and 
the uninstructed majority,” Grove would pro- 
vide children with simple philological tools. 
These would make them early aware of the 
heterogeneous nature of English vocabulary. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE YOUR GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM. By Epcar L. Haren. Science 
Research Associates. Paper, looseleaf. Pp. 70. 
$1.50. 

A manual for high schools containing con- 
crete information and reports on how various 
schools met and overcame the various problems 
of organizing and operating such a program. 


ON THE USE OF THE DEFINITE AR- 
TICLE WITH “NOUNS OF POSSES- 
SION” IN ENGLISH. By Artuur AL- 
GREN. (“Inaugural Dissertation.’’) Appel- 
bergs Boktryckeriaktiebolag (Uppsala, Swe- 
den). Paper. Pp. 221. Kr. 8:—. 


Discusses why we say, “He was red in the 
face,” instead of, “He was red in his face.” This 
usage of the definite article, frequent through- 
out the history of the English language, ‘dates 
back to the Germanic basis of our speech; mod- 
ern German continues to use the definite article 
very frequently where English uses the pos- 
sessive adjective. 


STUDIES ON THE ACCENTUATION OF 
POLYSYLLABIC LATIN, GREEK, AND 
ROMANCE LOAN-WORDS ENG- 
LISH. By Bror Dantetsson. (“Stockholm 
Studies in English,” Vol. IIL.) Stechert-Haf- 
ner, Inc. (New York City). Paper. Pp. 644. 
Although it is often stated that as a general 

rule longer words adopted from the above 

tongues are accented in English on the second- 
from-last syllable (e.g., activity), this writer dis-. 
agrees. His claim is that more frequently when 

a loan-word is taken into English the secondary 

stress in the foreign word becomes the primary 

accent in the English form (e.g., melancholy). 


OUR REJECTED CHILDREN. By ALBERT 
Devrscu. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


A study of reform schools and juvenile delin- 
quency. The author finds much to condemn in 
our methods. He suggests preventive measures 
against the causes of delinquency for which pov- 
erty is not wholly responsible. 


OUR CHILDREN AND OUR SCHOOLS. By 
Lucy SpraGue Simon & Schu- 
ster. Pp. 510. $4.00. 


Essentially a report of the curriculum-build- 
ing work done at New York City’s Bank Street 
School for Teachers, Mrs. Mitchell’s work is an 
easy-reading exposition of the aims and tech- 
niques of progressive teaching. The application 
of progressive trends to ordinary public school 
situations is stressed. A large portion of the 
book is devoted to teaching ideas for the ele- 
mentary grades. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. By Gtaert 
Hicuet. Knopf. $3.50. 


An eminent scholar and teacher of Latin em- 
phasizes the need to understand the young peo- 
ple to be taught—and of course to know the 
original sources for teachers of literature, the 
literature itself—and also to keep up with cur- 
rent books and magazines in his field. ; 


A CONCORDANCE OF WALT WHIT- 
MAN'S “LEAVES OF GRASS” AND SE- 
LECTED PROSE WRITINGS. By Epwin 
Harotp Esy. University of Washington 
Press. Pp. 256. $4.00. Fascicle I. 

WALT WHITMAN OF THE “NEW YORK 
AURORA”: A COLLECTION OF RE- 
CENTLY DISCOVERED WRITINGS. 
Edited by Josepa JAY Rustin and CHARLES 
H. Brown. Bald Eagle Press, State College, 
Pennsylvania. Pp. 147. $4.00. 


The Concordance is being issued in five paper- 
bound parts, of which this. is the first, and its 
availability will certainly facilitate the study of 
Whitman’s work, especially of the relationship 
between his prose and his free verse. The chroni- 
cle of Whitman’s brief association with the New 
York Aurora, and the style and content of his 
editorial writings at the age of twenty-two, pro- 
vide lively information about the poet during an 
important year in his life. Journalism students 
might well relish it. 
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Pamphlets 


THE INFORMAL APPRAISAL OF READ- 
ING ABILITIES. By Miriam S. Arnow 
and J. Wayne Wricntstone. (Educational 
Research Bulletin No. 10.) Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. Pp. 45. 


Based on the assumption that despite stand- 
ardized tests informal appraisal is still the major 
device for the evaluation of reading aims, espe- 
cially those having to do with acquiring inter- 
ests and attitudes and learning to use printed 
materials effectively. Concrete suggestions to 
assist in the formulation of both subjective and 
objective tests of reading are included. 


EDUCATION FOR A LONG AND USEFUL 
LIFE. By Homer Kemprer. (Bulletin 1950, 
No. 6, Office of Education.) Government 
Printing Office (Washington 25, D.C.). Pp. 
32. $0.20, 


INTER-AMERICAN SEMINARON ILLIT- 

_ ERACY AND ADULT EDUCATION: 
SUMMARY REPORT. (“Occasional Pa- 
pers in Education,” No. 1.) Education Clear- 
ing House, UNESCO (19 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris XVI). Pp. 41. Free. 


A discussion of the illiteracy problem in the 
American countries with emphasis on objec- 
tives, methods, and materials with which the 
problem must be attacked. The group feels that 
it is not enough to have free schools if other so- 
cial and economic forces prevent individuals or 
groups of individuals from making use of them. 
A similar report (“Occasional Paper in Educa- 
tion,’’ No. 6) which contains literacy statistics 
for fifty countries is available from the same 
source. 


THE DEVELOPING CURRICULUM IN 
LANGUAGE ARTS. Campus Laboratory 
School, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. Pp. 18. (Mimeographed.) 


A joint statement of desirable outcomes, in 
general and grade by grade from first to twelfth. 


DISCRIMINATION IN COLLEGE ADMIS- 
SIONS. (“American Council on Education 
Studies Series,” Vol. I, No. 41.) American 
Council on Education. (Washington 6, D.C.). 
Pp. 67. $0.50. 


The report of a conference called by the 
ACE in co-operation with the Anti-Defamation 
League. Among the recommendations were 
(1) that colleges bring their admission standards 
out in the open, (2) that graduate and profes- 
sional schools abolish the “quota” system, 
(3) that federal grants be awarded only to 
schools free from discrimination, and (4) that 
all educational organizations work to abolish 
discrimination in admissions. 


WHO IS PEACEFUL? SUGGESTIONS FOR 
A HUMAN PHILOSOPHY OF PEACE. 
By WotrcanGc J. Weitcart. Exposition 
Press (251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.). 
Pp. 71. $1.00. 


A religious treatment of the problem which 
sees striving “toward the Spirit” rather than 
personal aspirations as the means of starting the 
individual and his nation on the road to peace. 


EDUCATION FOR ONE WORLD: AN- 
NUAL CENSUS OF FOREIGN STU- 
DENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1949-50. Institute of International Educa- 
tion (2 West Forty-fifth St., New York 19, 
N.Y.). Pp. 50. 


Gives distribution by institution and country 
of origin of 26,433 students from 125 countries 
studying in this country. Other pertinent data, 
such as courses pursued, are included. 


THE UNESCO STORY: A RESOURCE AND 
ACTION BOOKLET FOR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND COMMUNITIES. US. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO (Washing- 
ton, D.C.). Pp. 112. 


An eye-catching statement of _ basic 
UNESCO aims and organization with emphasis 
upon how local groups can foster these aims. 
Profusely illustrated and rich in bibliographical 
information. A limited quantity of the booklet 
has been set aside for free distribution to inter- 
ested parties. 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE KO- 
REAN CRISIS. (Department of State Pub- 
lication No. 3922.) Superintendent of Docu- 
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ments, Government Printing Office (Wash- 

ington 25, D.C.). Pp. 68. $0.25. 

A brief statement of the diplomatic policy 
pursued by the United States government in the 
first two weeks after the attack upon South 
Korea, The one hundred documents appended 
to the statement are interesting examples of 
diplomacy (and the UN) in action over a matter 
of grave import. 


BOOKS $43 


HOW TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. By 
Rosert H. and A.C. Van Dusen. 
(“Life Adjustment Booklets.”) Science Re- 
search Associates. Pp. 48. $0.60. 


The problems of fifteen thousand typical 
young people are listed, and six steps to be 
taken in the solution of any serious problem 
are explained and illustrated. 


Teaching Matertals 


READING-LITERATURE, Book 1: YOUR 
WORLD; Book I: YOUR COUNTRY; 
Book III: YOUR LIFE. Edited by WiLFrED 
EBERHART, [RMA Dick SWEARINGEN, and 
BEeRNIceE E. LEARY. Pp. 527; 576; 662. $2.20; 
$2.32; $2.48. Row, Peterson. 


This Reading-Literature series for junior high 
school combines a minimum of old familiar se- 
lections with a multitude of short stories, poems, 
and articles from recent magazines as well as 
chapters from current novels, biographies, auto- 
biographies, and other nonfiction. Selections are 
short and varied. There is abundance of adven- 
ture and humor and an unusual quantity of 
stories about the doings of boys and girls. Sev- 
enth-, eighth-, and ninth-graders should find 
these books appealing and readable. 

The format and type are good, and the black- 
and-white illustrations attractive. Pennsylvania 
readers will object, though, to the two Amish 
sketches accompanying “The Pacing Goose,” a 
story of Quakers. Pennsylvania Dutch Amish 
folk do not dress like, talk like, or act like 
Quakers. 

These volumes are organized not according 
to literary types but in units of general experi- 
ence. 

Prose and poetry are scattered as in a maga- 
zine. There may be merit in this arrangement, 
showing that both means of expression may 
grow from a common experience and also pro- 
viding variety within each unit. The poetry in- 
cludes many old favorites, ranging from ‘The 
Highwayman” to “Snowbound,” as well as 
much modern verse that will appeal to children. 
Would that some of the sentimental verse in 
Book III (“Maud Muller,” “How Did You 
Die,” and trivia by Ella Wheeler Wilcox) could 
be exchanged for more dynamic matter like the 


magnificent “Transcontinental,” in Book II, 
presented for choral reading with sound effects. 
That and William Rose Benét's prose piece 
“America Means,” in the same volume, are 
gems that fairly sing a message to all Americans. 
Each volume contains only one short play. This 
reviewer would like anthologies to include more 
samples of drama, of good literary quality, for 
acting and for broadcasting. 

Each selection is followed by questions, 
planned not so much to extract'main facts as to 
provoke class discussion of the ideas presented 
in the reading and relate them to personal ex- 
perience. 

Vocabulary seems simple. Important words 
are pronounced by respelling and concisely de- 
fined in footnotes. In addition, each unit has a 
lesson on “Increasing Your Word Power.” 
Those in Books I and III are especially effec- 
tive, using words and sentences from selections 
of the unit. 

Each unit is also followed by plentiful sug- 
gestions for written composition, annotated 
book lists for individual reading, and sugges- 
tions not only for cumulative reading records but 
also for oral reports on outside reading by group 
talks, panel discussions, or interviews. Alto- 
gether the study aids seem provocative but not 
-burdensome. 

ELizaBeTH A. STRAUB 


Centrat Junior Scnoor 
ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY, GRADES IX-X1]. 
By Martua Gray and CLARENCE W. Hacu. 
Lippincott. Grade IX, Pp. 560, $2.00; 
Grade X, Pp. 560, $2.08; Grade XI, Pp. 
560, $2.16; Grade XII, Pp. 577, $2.24. 


A solidly built four-book series for Grades IX 
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through XII, these texts can be used profitably 
by the upper half of high-school students. While 
the exposition of the content, the style, and 
format are conservative in tome, lacking. the 
breeziness of a few recent texts and the deadly 
dulaess of older ones, the series is modern in 
approach, chatlenging and interesting. Fach 
book is amply illustrated with well-chosen pho- 
tographs, charts, and pertinent cartoons. The 
“emphasis on craftsmanship in writing and 
speaking and on the development of mature 
skills in reading will appeal to teachers of Eng- 
lish seeking texts containing substance. The 
framework of each text provides a progressive 
development on a high level of competence in 
communication in most of the personal and so- 
cial situations common to youth. 

In the text for each year there are well-de- 
veloped chapters on such expected items as 
speech improvement, vocabulary-building, use 
of reference books and the library, letter-writ- 
ing, and reading techniques. Sentence structure 
and paragraph-writing are particularly well pre- 
sented in the texts for Grades IX and X, and 
theme-writing for Grades XI and XII. The text 
for Grade XI contains a good chapter on the 
writing of a research paper. Spread through the 
series there are adequate sections on meeting 
many customary language situations in and out 
of the classroom, including considerable ‘“busi- 
ness” or “vocational” English for Grade XII. 
The series features in each year’s text one par- 
ticular medium of communication. For the 
ninth grade tt is a study of motion pictures; for 
the tenth, the radio; for the eleventh, the news- 
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paper and school paper; and for the twelfth, the 
magazine. The treatrnent of these sections is 
generalized without many specific references. 
One might wish that these features were more 
widely distributed through all the texts, since 
they constitute each year important units in 
many English courses. 

The last one hundred pages of each text con- 
sist of a handbook of grammar and usage with 
little drill material. The necessary grammar, 
however, is woven functionally into the develop- 
ment of sentence structure in the text. Matters 
of usage are treated conservatively. 

Teachers may find too little in the series 
which will appeal to nonacademic students. 
Furthermore, slighter treatment than they de- 
serve is given to such socializing activities as 
conversational development and participation 
in informal discussions. In the exercises little use 
is made of school clubs which play so important 
a part in a high-school program. Then, too, 
there is little directed correlation of English 
with other high-school subjects or directed at- 
tention to the uses of English to aid one in solv- 
ing many problems that arise in family and 
other social relationships. 

The series, however, is well constructed and 
should appeal to those who are interested in es- 
tablishing and maintaining strong English 
courses without much “nonsense.” 


MERRILL P. PAINE 


Division OF INSTRUCTION 
EvizaABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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THE WORLD IN 
LITERATURE 


Collette-Cross-Stauffer-Hook 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS WRITERS IN AMERICA 
BEYOND THE SEAS WRITERS IN ENGLAND 


These distinguished anthologies for high schools broaden horizons and 
build good will. Intriguing selections from countries all over the world — 
old favorites and famous authors, plus much that is new and contempo- 
rary. The theme of peace and international cooperation run throughout. 
Reading aids encourage pupils to think about their reading and to do 
more. Studies to accompany each volume deepen and extend under- 
standing through emphasis on word-study, analysis, vocabulary, and 


interpretation. 


ENGLISH FOR 
EVERY USE 


Tanner-Cheever 


This popular high-school series develops skill in the language arts and 
in clear thinking. Built around pupils’ interests and experiences— 
emphasis is on doing. Stresses useful training. Fresh and stimulating 
style, touches of humor, and lively illustrations and cartoons. All four 
books are simple, sound, and direct—sensibly organized for maximum 
practicability. Workbooks for each text provide drill in grammar, vo- 
cabulary, ete., scored exercises, 10 mastery tests. Key and Teachers’ 
Manual too. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto § 
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Meet old friends Make new friends 


National Council of Teachers of English 
Milwaukee, November 23-25 


Get inspiration—and ideas! 
(See program in October English Journal.) 


Preregister now, and avoid the “line” ($1.00). Order tickets for Annual 
Dinner ($4.00) and Annual Luncheon ($3.00). Make checks to the English 
Club of Greater Milwaukee, NCTE 1950 Convention. Mail them to Miss 
Esther Krebs, Wauwatosa (Wisconsin) High School. 


Write Hotel Schroeder for rooms. 


USE 
JONES’ A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 


ENGLISH PROGRAM 
which supplies your needs from a con- 
stantly growing file of brief, fair, plainly- PROSE AND POETRY of England 
mimeographed quizzes covering all the PROSE AND POETRY of America . 
most important books on the high school PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 
outside reading lists 

. PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment . 
Prices: 7 cents apiece for less than 100 ee 
different tests PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 
$6.00 per hundred different tests PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 


$50.00 per thousand different tests 
THEY STIMULATE LANGUAGE 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH 
Send a quarter for complete list of ENJOYING ENGLISH 

2,700 different books covered by our 

series, and four sample tests. The quarter ENJOYING ENGLISH 

will be credited against your first order ENJOYING ENGLISH 

for 100 or more tests 


BOX 41 - HILL CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA THE L. W. SINGER BR CO INC. 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


$4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. . 


A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammnar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 £. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. 
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It’s “easier going” 
with a 
HEATH TEXT 


GRAMMAR IN ACTION, REVISED, by J. C. Tressler 
Helps pupils to speak and write; to punctuate; to extract meaning. 
HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING, by Woolley, Scott, and Tressler 
An early high school reference book, or basic composition text. 
WINNING WORDS, by Henry I. Christ 
Combines vocabulary building with a study of words-in-action. 
THE WORDS WE USE, by I. H. Young 
A four-book series of inexpensive consumable spelling workbooks. 


PLAYS AND THE THEATRE, edited by Russell Thomas 
A survey of the development of drama, with twelve plays (nine full-length). 


EASE IN SPEECH, REVISED, by Margaret Painter 

Gives high school students confidence in coping with everyday speech occasions. 
GENERAL AMERICAN SPEECH SOUNDS, by Grace Barnes 

Follows three steps: hearing, adjusting the speech organs, and practicing. 
FACT AND OPINION, edited by Wood, Husband, and Bacon 


Editorials, reviews, digests, news features, and articles are included. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY-WRITING, THIRD ED., edited by William M. Tanner 
Ninety modern essays, with introductions, offer an approach to essay writing. 


See HEATH books 
at Booth No. 35 
N.C.T.E. MEETING, MILWAUKEE 
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